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ABSTRACT 
A FLINT MARAH MIRACLE: A WOMANIST THEOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE ON 
THE “VISION OF HOPE” TELECONFERENCE 
By 
Rondee Gaines 

As a working-class Black woman from Flint, Michigan (also known as “Vehicle 
City”!), I embody a richly dynamic legacy of ordinary black folks, extraordinarily living 
by making a way outta no way. The daily lives of African Americans, in Flint, 
emblematize a culture of communality that sustained, nourished, and created manna for 
the city’s residents, in and out of seasons of wilderness. An ethos of ministry, reflectively 
cultivating a steadfast hope, is key to the survival and victory of black community in 
Flint. A historical review of the city of Flint reveals that death-like conditions, mostly 
against Native Americans and black Americans, are co-existing features of life-giving 
opportunities for people of color and African Americans in Flint. 

Applying a womanist theological perspective, this demonstration project used a 
teleconference as an approach to locate and educate people about the ways people in Flint 
have hope, organize the collective culturally-specific and educational resources of 
different presenters, rejuvenating and capturing the overall quality of life for African 
Americans in Flint, and reestablish a wholeness to the black community, across the city 
of Flint, amid the devastating Flint Water Crisis, the 2020 COVID-19 Pandemic, and 


#BlackLivesMatter developments. 


' Rhonda Sanders, Bronze Pillars: An Oral History of African-Americans in Flint, (Flint, MI: 
Alfred P. Sloan Museum, 1995), 3. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION TO THE SETTING 


Reflection upon Ministry 

As a working-class Black woman from Flint, Michigan (also known as “Vehicle 
City”’), I embody a richly dynamic legacy of ordinary black folks, extraordinarily living 
by “making a way outta no way.”? The daily lives of African Americans, in Flint, 
emblematize a culture of communality that sustained, nourished, and created manna for 
the city’s residents, in and out of seasons of wilderness. An ethos of ministry, reflectively 
cultivating a steadfast hope, is key to the survival and victory of black community in 


Flint. 


? Rhonda Sanders, Bronze Pillars: An Oral History of African-Americans in Flint, (Flint, MI: 
Alfred P. Sloan Museum, 1995), 3. 


3 In womanist work, of which this project is, the notion of “making a way outta no way” denotes 
the socio-political and historio-cultural ability of black women to create, thrive, produce, community-build, 
and live, when there appear to no solutions, especially in the face of gendered institutional racism. 
According to Delores S. Williams, in Sisters in the Wilderness: The Challenge of Womanist God-Talk, 
(Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Books, 2013), Preface. she added, “Faith has taught me to see the miraculous 
in everyday life: the miracle of ordinary black women resisting and rising above evil forces in society, 
where forces work to destroy and subvert the creative power and energy my mother and grandmother 
taught me God gave black women. Ordinary black women doing what they always do: holding the family 
and church together, working for the white folks or teaching school; enduring whatever they must so their 
children can reach for the stars; keeping hope alive in the family and community when money is scarce and 
white folks get mean and ugly. I discovered that this miraculous ‘resisting and rising above’ has 
generations been many black women’s contribution of faith, love, and hope to the black family, to the 
church and to the black community in North America.” 


Hope‘ has always been a sustaining life force in the lives of blacks in Flint. A 
historical review of the city of Flint reveals that death-like conditions, mostly against 
Native Americans and black Americans, are co-existing features of life-giving 
opportunities for people of color and African Americans in Flint. This demonstration 
project used a teleconference as an approach to locate and educate people about the ways 
people in Flint have hope. The purpose of the teleconference was to organize the 
collective culturally-specific and educational resources of different presenters, 
rejuvenating and capturing the overall quality of life for African Americans in the Flint 
North end. 

The “Vision of Hope” teleconference was one of the most recent developments to 
reestablish a wholeness to the black community, across the city of Flint, amid the 
devastating Flint Water Crisis. The City of Flint, in the past few years, continually 
undergoes a lot of institutional challenges, specifically driven by the dire lack of 
employment opportunities, and now the inhumane conditions where thousands of Flint 
residents have not had drinking water, cleaning water, bathing water, and cooking water 
for almost five years. Nonetheless, God’s people have beauty, resilience, hope, love, and 
faith. 

My hope was that the “Vision of Hope” teleconference was an example of 
“rejuvenating waters” to the revitalization of the sense of community in and around the 
City of Flint. The teleconference became a thriving source of culturally-driven artistic 


community programming and educational curriculum that spurred newness, renewal of 


4 Evelyn L. Parker, Trouble Don’t Last Always: Emancipatory Hope among African American 
Adolescents, (Cleveland, OH: The Pilgrim Press, 2003), 14. 


minds of spirits, and borne a fresh reign of hope, igniting the powerful legacy of the 


Black community. 


Reflection upon Spirituality 


My reflection upon spirituality is based on the historical legacy of African 
Americans in Flint. First, a number of the residents are the sons and daughters of blacks, 
arriving from the Great Migration where millions of African Americans moved from the 
South to the North. Just as the prospect of hope and new opportunity encouraged African 
Americans to leave their homes and communities, which many lived for their entire lives, 
today, a good number of Flint’s black residents still live there, striving to see a better 
tomorrow and the granting of new mercies and grace. The same spirit that catalyzed, with 
them, a willingness to leave the comfort of familiarity, in their southern communities due 
to extremely high rates of unemployment, racially-driven political disenfranchisement, 
and white mob violence, is the same spirit the Flint black community uses to restore 
humane conditions. They live to reignite a similar journey in faithful community 
restoration. 

One key aspect of spirituality, which is well-known and widely accepted, is the 
black aesthetic as a source of resistance and liberation. Black culture and community, in 
Flint, Michigan, built on the spiritual and experiential foundation of people of African 
descent, is a conduit to fortify one’s faith. 

Another important note to highlight is the use of the black aesthetic to nourish, 
develop, and sustain the livelihood of black Americans, in tough and good times. The 


various organizations and people, collaboratively working with the “Vision of Hope” 


> Sanders, Bronze Pillars, 5. 


teleconference, intentionally calls this same use of black cultural community, renewing 
the minds, hearts, and spirits of the diverse black community remaining in Flint. The 
Water Crisis®, the high rate of unemployment, the inadequate education, poor housing, 
and the shrinking of neighborhoods have greatly diminished the quality of life for Flint 
residents, yet, I know, the people in my community never have and never will lose our 
joy, our faith, and our hope. 

My reflection on spirituality for my demonstration project is an encouragement of 
community love, compassionately understanding how Flint has and will be victorious. In 
a state of wilderness emergency, manna is plentiful, and a spirit of beautiful dignity beats 
in the hearts of the Flint’s residents. There may be some who have or see Flint residents 
through a lens of “fragmented spirituality.” Nonetheless, “emancipatory hope,” especially 
imbued by the “Vision of Hope” teleconference, is on the horizon. ““What no eye has 
seen, nor ear heard, nor the human heart conceived, what God has prepared for those who 


love him.” (I Cor. 2:9 NRSV). 


Reflection upon Mission 


The overall trajectory of the “Vision of Hope” teleconference in Flint, Michigan 
builds on the black historio-cultural legacy of people of African descent. All of the 
presenters and organizations’ founders worked, over 10 years or more, with Flint 
residents, and their community work, in the highs and lows of the history of Flint, has not 
ceased. The presenters and organizations have esteemed reputations for providing 


creatively rich community programming, spanning over a range of annual cultural events 


® Anna Clark, The Poisoned City: Flint’s Water and the American Urban Tragedy, (NY: NY: 
Metropolitan Books, 2018), 6. 


and learning opportunities. Though there are a lot of detrimental changes in Flint, these 


culturally-specific organizations and community workers are mainstays. 


CHAPTER 2 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHALLENGE 

The teleconference collaboration to establish the “Vision of Hope” teleconference 
had several phases of challenges. First, there is the phase of creating a teleconference 
working community committee, which I identified as visionaries of action committee 
(VAC). This VAC, meeting on a monthly or bi-weekly basis, needed the competence and 
qualifications to work collaboratively with various governmental agencies, prepare and 
participate in effective public communication about the teleconference agenda, and have 
a wide-range of expertise. Once prospective members were identified, there were on-task 
and productive meetings, with a diverse rich of community members who believe in the 
project and the process. To this end, VAC selection was a vitally key component of 
engaging the work. The VAC, in turn, was a centralizing force that is dedicated to Flint 
community-building and growth. The “Vision of Hope” teleconference VAC should 
work towards staying critically-minded and community-focused.’ 

Second, another analysis of the demonstration project’s challenges is structural®, 
in a couple of ways. Just as the identity and purpose of the task force is crucial to the 
“Vision of Hope” teleconference mission of completion, the organizational structure, 
such as standards and practices of communication, problem-solving, community 


7 Marcia Riggs, “What Do Nineteenth-Century Reformers Have to Say to Twentieth-Century 
Liberationist?” in Womanist Theological Ethics: A Reader. Edited by Katie Geneva Cannon, Emilie M. 
Townes, and Angela D. Sims, (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2011), 27. 


8 Katie Geneva Cannon, “Racism and Economics: The Perspective of Oliver C. Cox” in Womanist 
Theological Ethics: A Reader. Edited by Katie Geneva Cannon, Emilie M. Townes, and Angela D. Sims, 
(Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2011), 3. 


engagement, and respectfully appropriate dialogue, should be articulated, allowing for 
flexibility and clarity. Knowing that this is a new endeavor, particularly for a city in crisis 
and a city that is still lacking a myriad of resources, a cohesively responsible task force is 
necessary. The VAC, created for the collaboration with this demonstration site team, and 
the “Vision of Hope” teleconference, should adhere to ethical codes, implement strategic 
actions, a clearly outlined agenda of completion. The oversight of the project 
development significantly hinged on the initial implementation of these dynamics. 

Third, cognizant of the number of limited resources and the negative effects of the 
Water Crisis, the 2020 COVID-19 pandemic regulations, and many #BlackLivesMatter 
protests, there were critically insightful discussion, planning, and implementation of the 
community collaboration publicized. A public engagement calendar for effective public 
communication covered a two-month calendar that specifically entailed a strategic plan, a 
wide-range of communication for various communication contexts, and an assessment 
tool that evaluated the public’s perception, understanding, and engagement, particularly 
what might be lacking. The residents of Flint begin receiving community-building 
notifications, as early as the beginning of August 2020. 

Effective and efficient public communication were vital and was a major 
challenge, in the process. Overcoming ineffective public communication added more 
work, and effective communication campaigns, which were appropriately created, timed, 
and disseminated, strategically supported public buy-in and motivation. The many 
unresolved issues, yet to be addressed for Flint’s residents, can create a maelstrom of 


negative community perceptions, distrust, and backlash. A misuse of the time, money, 


and energy to build the “Vision of Hope” teleconference was not understood as 


ineffective.’ 


Challenge Statement 


A Flint native, communication scholar, cultural worker, teacher, and practitioner, 
I am interested in various ways my 20-plus years of experience intersect around the 
dialectical tensions of faith and community, pertaining to the lives of Flint residents. Flint 
city residents need hope, amid post-industrialization institutional developments, such as 
high unemployment rates, closed downs automobile factories, racial segregation, and a 
steadily decreasing population. This demonstration project will develop a multi-level and 
multi-disciplinary technological education process that explores the culture of community 
and effective mobilizing efforts that inter-network different constituencies and build 


collective power. 


° Monna Hanna-Attisa, What the Eyes Don’t See: A Story of Crisis, Resistance, and Hope in an 
American City (NY, NY: One World Trade, 2019), 13. 


CHAPTER 3 
PLAN OF IMPLEMENTATION 


Goals and Strategies 
Goal 1: To raise awareness among the four Flint community about the “Vision of Hope” 
teleconference 

Strategy 1: Strategically plan a doable communication platform of engagement, 
such as press packet, online platform, social media platforms, and emails 

Strategy 2: Do a gathering with the organizations and VAC to outline the 
timeframe for the strategies 

Strategy 3: Plan a timeframe to hold community information blitz (such as 
attending local events and well-known businesses, churches, organizations, and schools), 
which might include a few Save-the-Date notifications, emails, phone calls, text 
messages, flyers, and relatable materials 

Strategy 4: Publicize community information 

Strategy 5: Attend events to gather and share community information 
Evaluation of Goal 1: A pre-test will be administered to find out how much knowledge 
and interest about the need to create a “Vision of Hope” teleconference event. A post-test 
will be administered, analyzed, and evaluated to understand the change or not in the Flint 
community residents’ interest. Eighty percent of participants will complete the pre-test. 
Goal 2: Develop a team of 3-5 people for the development of the teleconference 


Strategy 1: Determine qualified people with the competence to work on the VAC 


Strategy 2: Identify, by gathering artifacts (i.e., personal, media, and 
organizational) significant resources to develop the teleconference 

Strategy 3: Develop the teleconference 

Strategy 4: Provide gathering session/reception for VAC and other invited guests 
Evaluation of Goal 2: A pre-test will be administered to find out how much knowledge 
and interest about “Vison of Hope” teleconference event. A post-test will be 
administered, analyzed, and evaluated to understand the change or not in the VAC group 
interest. Eighty percent of participants will complete the pretest. 
Goal 3: With a team of 3-5 people, develop a program for the “Vision of Hope” 
teleconference 

Strategy 1: Collaborate with recognized organizations and VAC 

Strategy 2: Hold a planning session to discuss data collection from teleconference 

Strategy 3: Schedule a timeframe to disseminate assessment outcomes 
Evaluation of Goal 3: A pre-test will be administered to find out how much knowledge 
and interest about “Vision of Hope” teleconference event. A post-test will be 
administered, analyzed, and evaluated to understand the change or not in the overall 
understanding the “Vision of Hope” teleconference event. Eighty percent of the 


participants will complete the pretest. 


CHAPTER 4 
IMPLEMENTATION OF THE PROJECT 


The overall completion of goal one was an organically amorphous process, where 
I had to plan while I, simultaneously, developed the demonstration project. The 2020 
pandemic was a ripe moment, in hindsight, for the 2020 Vision of Hope Teleconference: 
Faith & Community in the City of Flint Amid Crises, because many of us needed tangible 
inspiration, accessible community, and motivational activities, enduring a lot of loss. 
Since, from the beginning, I planned a teleconference, the on-the-ground community 
work, such as visiting Flint, in-person attendance at community events, face-to-face 
meetings, and flyer placement at businesses, started in 2019. My background, a Flint 
native, church member, community-organizer, communication strategist, teacher, and 


scholar, were essential to developing relationships and raising awareness. 


Goal 1 completion required me to enact a womanist!? communal culture, where I 


diligently worked to stay connected with presenters and prospective participants. Once 


the COVID-19 regulations began, I planned a doable communication platform of 


'0 Before proceeding, I will provide a brief definition of womanism. Katie G. Cannon’s 1997 
“Translating Womanism into Pedagogical Praxis” defines womanism as a social change perspective that 
“emerged out of the lived context where Black women have been challenging conventional and outmoded 
dominant religious resources [, as well as non-religious,] so as to deconstruct those ideologies which lead 
us into complicity with our own oppression. Seminary-trained [and non-Seminary-trained] African 
American women began inventing opposable-thumb processes by problematizing the ‘obvious’ to create 
alternative ways of conceptualizing the ‘natural.’ In other words, African American women scholars [and 
non-scholars] create new modes of rigorous inquiry for dealing critically with the tradition, structure and 
praxis of our fields of study in order to invite women and men of contemporary faith [and non-faith] 
communities to a more serious encounter with the contribution African American women have made and 
continue to make to the study of religion [and all disciplines, institutions, and industries].” Retrieved 
February 2021 https://repository.uncc.edu/islandora/object/uncc%3A543 - page/8/mode/1up. 


engagement, which was a digital messaging system (i.e., press packet, press release, daily 
social media posts, website design, website, launch, business launch, emails, phone calls, 
direct messaging, and texts). Strategy 1, strategy 2, strategy 3, strategy 4, and strategy 5 
were placed in a timeframe. 

First, I organized all my strategies so that each day of the teleconference would 
receive an ample amount of promotion. Since the website launch date was the first week 
of August, which happened, I started all promotions by the end of the week of August 
2020, allowing enough time for me to be flexible and confirm all presenters, dates for 
presentations, and website editing. All teleconference registration was completed through 
my website infinitelifecoaching.net, and I added a web page that had biographical 
information and a picture of each presenter. 

Second, working collaboratively, I solicited input from the visionaries of action 
committee (vac), finishing strategy 2. The initial conversation with Joseph Gaines, 
Tanisha Knot, and Alicia Brown were great and insightful, as each person contributed 
important information. I was encouraged that I would receive adequate support from the 
vac. Over time and with the increasing amount of uncertainty, COVID-19 deaths, 
pandemic regulations, and their responsibilities, the vac was more helpful as a 
community of general support. 

Third, accomplishing strategies four and five, I decided to develop a marketing 
plan. After studying scholarship and trade publications about effective communication 
messaging, I gleaned that I needed to start with a daily promotional plan and posted on 
Facebook and Instagram. Also, I created a business account for Facebook and Instagram, 


which offered me more tools (i.e., free of copyright issues, a variety of music, video, 


images, and templates) of marketing and creation. Simultaneously, I promoted the 
teleconference, my business, my website, each presenter, and hope for Flint. 

Fourth, constantly adjusting to the daily ongoing changes in the 2020 pandemic, I 
was unable to administer the pre-test to find out how much knowledge and interest people 
had about the teleconference. I adjusted to the pandemic challenges by creating an open 
and accessible line of communication with my presenters and met with each presenter, at 
their convenience. Each teleconference presenter had, at least, two meetings with me, 
prior to the night of the person’s presentation. 

The completion of goal 2 was successful, and I developed a team of 3-5 people 
for the teleconference. Initially, I selected three people who were qualified to complete 
the teleconference work, and, as the 2020 pandemic unfolded and everyone was forced to 
make immediate and life-hauling changes, I adjusted with the team. I, primarily, worked 
with one person Sonya Myricks, a successful black female entrepreneur in Atlanta, 
Georgia. Sonya and I created my business website together (infinitelifecoaching.net), 
which hosted all registration and teleconference presenter information. The 
implementation of strategy 2 and strategy 3 was completed virtually, since the COVID- 
19 regulations prohibited face-to-face gatherings. 

The gathering session/reception, finishing strategy 4, was done with a virtual 
afterparty. The afterparty, completed virtually as well, included a live performance by 
William McLeod, a professional singer and composer. On the last night of the event, 
from 8:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m., guests and presenters were invited to experience a 


celebration, acknowledging the end of the teleconference. 


The completion of goal 3, also, was successful. The 2020 Vision of Hope 
Teleconference: Faith & Community in the City of Flint Amid Crises program 
incorporated a flexible structure, allowing for presenters and participants to connect 
virtually. Strategy 1 was effectively implemented. The collaboration and recognition of 
community and faith presenters was an ongoing process. After each presenter 
confirmation (see Appendix A), I arranged at least two meetings with each person, 
maintaining communication and providing clarity. While some presenters wanted to meet 
twice, others met with me weekly, so that we could discuss their presentations and do a 
practice run. Technology was key to the teleconference, and many of us learned how to 
use the Zoom conferencing app, Facebook live, and Instagram together. 

The 2020 pandemic caused a lot of disruption in everyone’s lives and contributed 
to a flexible dynamic of communication. Our virtual meetings were work sessions. Some 
presenters were well-organized, ready to meet, and others attended our meetings 
primarily to update me about work, family, or life. All of the planning meetings were 
productive and successful, sustaining our teleconference collaboration. 

The completion of strategy 2 and 3 was effectively accomplished. The phone and 
virtual meetings were scheduled, according to each presenter’s needs. Initially, I 
informed all presenters that they had 10-12 minutes, which was, also, communicated in 
the formal confirmation email (see Appendix A). After each event, I disseminated 
assessment outcomes by individually communicating with each person, through phone, 
email, text, and/or a social media thank-you post. 

The evaluation of goal 3 was completed. The planning, development, and 


administering of the pre- and post-tests were done. However, in the virtual space and 


going live on Facebook, there was the challenge of constant community outreach and 
staying connected. The number of respondents was low!"', yet each night of the 
teleconference was seen over two hundred times, and the social media comments were 


indicative of an overall successfully effective teleconference. 


'l Administering the pre- and post-tests was a great challenge, since millions of people were 
learning, literally, how to use technology for virtual living. A total of six people completed the post-event 
evaluation. 


CHAPTER 5 
RESEARCH QUESTIONS 


Research Question One 


Are there specific Biblical examples that explain how God’s ways of restorative healing, 
amid crises, simultaneously protect and renew God’s people? 

In the Bible, the experience of the Israelites, as they crossed the Red Sea and 
journey into freedom from Egypt, is an important place to understand how God’s ways of 
restorative healing, amid crises, simultaneously protects and renews God’s people. In 
Exodus 15, while in the midst of travail in their travels of faith, the Israelites journey 
through the wilderness, eventually arriving at the waters of Marah, passing from the Red 
Sea to Sinai. The Israelites experienced a number of miracles, such as manna, quail, and a 
provision of water, on their pilgrimage to the promised land. Once the parting of the Red 
Sea miracle occurred, the Israelites needed nourishment to continue on their path. 
Coming upon the waters of Marah, which were bitter, God’s people continued to grumble 
and complain, even after all the experienced miracles. 

Exodus 15: 22-27 (NIV) reads: 

Then Moses led Israel from the Red Sea and they went into the Desert of Shur. 


For three days they traveled in the desert without finding water. When they came 
to Marah, they could not drink its water because it was bitter. (That is why the 


place is called Marah.) So the people grumbled against Moses, saying, “What are 

we to drink?” Then Moses cried out to the Lord, and the Lord showed him a piece 

of wood. He threw it into the water, and the water became fit to drink. 
There the Lord issued a ruling and instruction for them and put them to the test. He said, 
“Tf you listen carefully to the Lord your God and do what is right in his eyes, if you pay 
attention to his commands and keep all his decrees, I will not bring on you any of the 
diseases I brought on the Egyptians, for I am the Lord, who heals you.” Then they came 
to Elim, where there were twelve springs and seventy palm trees, and they camped there 
near the water.” 

With God’s omnipresence and omnipotence, what was wilderness became a 
spiritually transforming encounter of nourishment, protection, and liberation. This 
suggests that God’s provisions are always and already extant in His kingdom, even as we 
are on our faith journey and ever-present sin. God receives and accepts believers, just as 
He did with the Israelites, where we are and not, knowing the limitations of our flesh and 
His unlimited powers. 

It should be noted that the natural state of the water was bitter, since the land was 
salted by the sea.!? “Now, if the sea is death, as we have seen, we shall easily understand 
how this gives the realization of the wilderness as the place of death, which not only 
provides nothing for our thirst, but what is there is provocative thirst. Just so is the 
wilderness to us as a redeemed people. It is a place where that death, which Christ we 


have passed through, as Israel passed through the sea, meets us and presents itself to our 


taste.”!? God does not take the Israelites around, over, on top of, or under the wilderness, 


2 About Some Lessons from the Book of Exodus. Accessed Nov. 18, 2020. Logos. 


'3 Tid. 


and, instead, God has them walk step by step through the wilderness.'* God’s ways, 
similar to the wilderness story of Hagar, in Genesis), bring us, as it will the City of Flint, 
directly to Him, removing any and all obstacles, begot by sin. Just as the formerly 
enslaved Israelites were embittered from bondage, as they came to the waters of Marah, a 
naturally undrinkable and valueless source, the miracle of life and life-giving was still 
present. I suggest, the Marah miracle symbolized the condition of the Israelites enslaved- 
to-freedom hearts, as is parallel in Flint. 

In wilderness, oftentimes designated as a state of isolation and desolation, that is a 
location where we can embrace, openly, an uninhabited, untouched, uncultivated, and 
unadulterated condition of freedom. Wilderness, as noted by Delores Williams in Sisters 
in the Wilderness: The Challenge of Womanist God-Talk,” or “wilderness-experience” 
can be “‘a symbolic term used to represent a near-destruction situation in which God gives 
personal direction to the believer and thereby helps her [or him] make a way out of what 
she [or he] thought was no way.”!> Wilderness, in this perspective, is a place a liberation: 
“i]t was a free and friendly space where one received from Jesus the strength needed to 


rise above one’s ailments (sadness, sin, affliction, backsliding, etc.).”!® Delivery and 


14 An important miracle with the Israelites is that there was water, at the very moment when their 
physical bodies could not be sustained without water. The overwhelming majority of research proves that 
the human body cannot go without water over three days. So, as they traveled for three days, they were 
given a provision for their health, exactly when needed. See Mundy, Christopher J., Shawn M. Kathmann, 
and Gregory K. Schenter. "A Special Brew: Investigators Still Can't Completely Explain the Strange 
Molecular Workings of Water." Natural History, November 2007, 32+. Gale Academic OneFile (accessed 
November 23, 2020). 
https://link. gale.com/apps/doc/A 170235627/AONE?u=cuny_nytc&sid=AONE&xid=bf82b925. 


'S Delores S. Williams, Sisters in the Wilderness: The Challenge of Womanist God-Talk 
(Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Books, 2013), 96. 


'© Tbid, 99. 


assurance of victory, from the wilderness-experience, are given, as God is totally trusted 
and available. 

God, speaking to those who believe in Him, clearly is interested in us having 
Him, alone, as our refuge. The personal lives of Flint residents, like the Israelites, is 
blessed because God is in the blessing business, which is not predicated on anything else 
but complete trust in God as El Shaddai. In Hebrews 11: 1-3 (NIV), through our faith, as 
the scripture list of witnesses unfolds, we understand that “faith is confidence in what we 
hope for and assurance about what we do not see. This is what the ancients were 
commended for. By faith we understand that the universe was formed at God’s 
command, so that what is seen was not made out of what was visible.” The faith of the 
people of Flint, paralleling the faithful journey of the Israelites, bears witnesses of Abel, 
Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Sarah, Esau, Joseph, Moses, Moses’ parents, 
Rahab, Gideon, Barak, Samson, Jephthah, brought and will bring them to a 
transformation of Marah into sweet waters. 

The Israelites’ faith, even as they grumbled and complained on the journey of 
liberation, moved them, literally and spiritually, into what God promised. While a 
number of discussions focus on the Israelites’ complaints and the miracle, I want, also, to 
highlight the hope of the people, who were enslaved for many years, attempting to 
magnify how faithful the Israelites were and as a demonstration of absolute faith in God. 
Traveling, in a liberation-struggle reality that had to seem surreal, particularly after 
generation after generation was the object of control by Egypt, their flesh was bitter, 
bruised, and battled. The armor of God was all they had and could have. I suggest, as an 


acknowledgement of God’s sovereignty, that the travails in their travels were, 


simultaneously, the miracles of their godly manifest destiny. Along the Sinai Peninsula 
(Amen!), a place known to be one of the coldest provinces in Egypt because of its high 
altitudes and mountainous topographies, the Israelites fought their flesh with their faith. 
Their lives were bitter! The totalizing experience, from bondage to the miracle of 
freedom, was a time of cleansing, renewing, rebuilding, strengthening, nourishing, and 
resituating captives into freedom fighters of faith. 

The Israelites’ faith was their freedom. Solely contingent on their relationship 
with God, in the form of reliance, obedience, sacrifice, guidance, and purge, could the 
Israelites (re)claim and (re)build their access to spiritual sustenance that was whole and 
holy. The miracle of the Marah waters was only one stop of redemption and edification, 
on their way to salvation. 

Living in a world of sin, prone and privy to all kinds of whims and distractions, 
we pass through daily moments of Marah, temptations of bitterness. With the Lord’s 
resurrection power, we are able, similar to the Israelites, to be cleansed, renewed 
(Romans 12: 1-2), strengthened and guided, on our path of faith by the power of His 
blood. 

We must use God’s word to cleanse our bittered, battered, and bruised souls into 
sweet and holy vessels. An important acknowledgment is that our fleshly bodies, in a 
world of sin, are always in a state of spiritual warfare, compelling us to move out of our 
physical limitations and into submission to God. In this sense, bitterness is a natural state, 
I suggest, not bad, in and of itself. Getting to know God is our holy business. We must 
walk in the filth of the flesh, in order to receive God’s miraculous power of holiness, 


healing, and honor. While we are on the journey, sin, oppression, institutional gendered 
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racism, colorism, and forced coercion are obstacles that turn our lives into redeemed 
living sacrifices, daily. 

The complaining Israelites, in physically liberated and bittered bodies that passed 
through the wilderness, I suggest, only had faith, since their Egyptian captivity, 
previously, was all they knew. Children of God receive the blessing of holiness in a self- 
perceived unholy body. Their human actions, such as walking, talking, breathing, eating, 
lovemaking, prophesying, hunting, gathering, sleeping and singing, did not interfere with 
God’s power, as the Israelites carried oppressive bitters. With each step of faith, the souls 
of His people were cleansed, crying out to God to release the shackles of slavery. 

Simply put: the Israelites were blessed, saved, liberated, and reborn, because of 
God’s promises and His purpose. He said everything connected to Him, through faith, 
will live, not die (John 6:35; John 10: 10; John 11:25-26; John 8:12; John 3:16). He 
promised Abraham. He promised David. He promised Mary. He promised Naomi. He 
promised Sarah. He promised Isaac. He promised Solomon. He promised Hannah. He 
promised Martha. He promised Samuel. He promised Jairus. He promised the woman at 
the well. He promised Hezekiah. He promised Deborah. He promised Paul. He promised 
Ezekiel. He promised Isaiah. He promised Elijah. He promised Elisha. He promised Job. 
He promised the Israelites. 

God’s promises, faithfully rendered in the midst of their most bitter situation and 
while they were complaining, demonstrated His will for His people. He promised to 
never leave nor forsake them, in the wilderness. He was with the Israelites, trekking for 
three days without sustenance, strengthening them through their faith (Philippians 4:13). 


They had peace that surpasses all understanding (Philippians 4:7). He promised them life 
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everlasting (John 3:16). He promised that they would prosper for generations 
(Deuteronomy 9:29). He promised that He would prepare a table before us (Psalm 23: 5). 
He promised that He would bless the Israelites at all times (Psalm 34: 8). 

The parallels between the Israelites and the Flint residents, especially those 
poisoned by the contaminated water, in the wilderness experience, illuminate several 
insights. First, in the midst of crises, people of faith still can have a vision of hope, faith, 
and community. Wilderness moments, seemingly bleak, desolate, and unfruitful, also, 
have the ingredients of love, nourishment, and life. Moreover, God’s sovereignty still 
reigns in the wilderness. Divinity is present “in the midst of [their] personal suffering and 
destitution.”!” 

Second, God’s power worked through their lives, regardless of anything, any 
person, and any man-made institution. God did not choose who was more or less worthy, 
who had more or less faith, who had more or less influence, and who had more or less 
wealth. He reigned his blessing on all on the journey. The text does not say anyone was 
not able to receive God’s gift. God did not have any precondition, prerequisite, or priority 
on the timing and application of providing for the Israelites. He did what He wanted, in 
His sovereignty. He nourished their minds, bodies, souls, and spirits because He was 
God, acting alone and fulfilling His purpose. 

Third, every creation, such as people, plants, and ideas, are in His jurisdiction, as 
He is the Creator of all. The same bitter water that was naturally undrinkable became 
nourishment for the Israelites. I suggest, Flint residents, forced to live in a dehumanizing 


situation by trusted government officials, have access to the Redeemer, the Rejuvenator 


'7 Delores S. Williams, 19. 
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that can restore and rebuild their lives, in the unclean waters in their homes and jobs. 
Before all, God offers an accessible sweet available spiritual life, which is an endless 
supply of drinkable water. Nothing and no one impede God, not even what might appear 
a bitter reality. Bitterness, uncleanness, and unawareness are transformed in God’s 


presence. 


Research Question Two 


What kind of culturally-specific examples, in Flint’s history!’, can be recognized 
as examples for community-building and restoration? How can the “Vision of Hope” 
teleconference be established to offer cultural, financial, and spiritual resources to the 
City of Flint residents? 

The 2020 Vision of Hope Teleconference’s mission was to grow God’s kingdom. 
The present is pregnant with the possibility of hope, renewing faith commitments, in a 
perpetual state of coming into the kingdom. Personally, with the cultural 
institutionalization of the church!’ and other organizations, as much as I attend and 
support having a church building, living as a black woman of faith, I knew I had to take 
my religion, meaning take the church, to the Flint streets of life. I intentionally invoked a 
faith communal ethos that raised awareness, hope, and encouraged love, in the 
understanding that God was and is with Flint, all around me, and reigns in everyone’s 
lives. 

Important to the phases of the 2020 Vision of Hope Teleconference: Faith & 


Community in the City of Flint Amid Crises was working with people of faith. God exists 


18 Sanders, Bronze Pillars, 3. 


19 “Roundtable Discussion: Christian Ethics and Theology in Womanist Perspective” a response to 
Cheryle Sanders, in The Journal of Feminist Studies in Religion 5 (1989): 83-112. 
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in all times. A God who is everywhere, all-knowing, and all powerful, in a believer’s 
perspective on eschatology, is just that. “I am the Alpha and the Omega,” says the Lord 
God, “‘who is, who was, and who is to come, the Almighty” (Revelation 1:8 NIV). True, 
the water crisis has millions of us searching for answers and striving to survive, forcing 
us to grapple this Twenty-first-Century MAAFA, occurring in Flint, seeing daily 
bleakness that oppressive structures bring. However, the more I sought peaceful 
understanding, the more I learned that leaned into knowing that “faith shows the reality 
of what we hope for; it is the evidence of things we cannot see” (Hebrews 11:1 NLT). 
God, through the knowledge, information, and wisdom of the Holy Spirit, began to teach 
me, expanding my vision of possibilities, through my faith (Mark 5). I prayed that God 
would pour into the City of Flint and demonstrate God’s power and beauty in the lives of 
Flint’s black folks. 

The state of Flint is a resurrection moment, an opportunity to experience a 
symbolic coming of Christ, in my understanding, accessing the embodiment of God, in 
every facet of living’ and staying steadfast in hope. Hence, we meet Jesus, in what might 
feel like an end-of-time situation, just when we are on the brink of hopelessness, 
lifelessness, and a nothing-to-lose positionality. Today’s Flint and the Flint of tomorrow, 
in a new community, can greatly be transformed by a womanist-centered approach. 
Sprawling into all interstitial crevices, large and small, wrangling with the dialectical 
reality of liberation and struggle, and breaking into new dawns, the preeminent power of 


a come-to-Jesus prophecy is possible for Flint. 


0 Tyanla Vanzant, The Value in the Valley: A Black Woman’s Guide through Life’s Dilemmas 
(New York, New York: Fireside, 1995), 22. 
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Just as Flintstones have weighted burdens, also, the residents have an arsenal of 
socio-culturally sophisticated resources that are available and ready to be created for the 
community. Locally viable cultural programming, involving the 2020 Vision of Hope 
Teleconference, was organized into three facets for each night: the word, the work, and 
the wisdom. From the uplifting discourse of the life coaches to the storytellers infinite 
lessons in the tales to the godly-inspired message, the greater Flint community has a 
treasure trove of healing and nurturing resources.”! The limiting conditions, in a 2020 
pandemic, greatly limited, if not outright denied, many people to gather openly in the 
public sphere; yet, nonetheless, with the 2020 Vision of Hope Teleconference, we 
intuitively, creatively, and wisely fashioned safe spaces, resituating their lives in a 
community that affirmed their humanity and promoted their cultural identities.” 

Building a collective faith-based community that appreciatively incorporated all 
the residents of Flint was about a total and wholistic church, embodying the presence and 
vitality of God’s gifts of life. There is a well-spring of power and influence, immediately 
available in all generations, that can literally give and sustain a life-giving force for 
countless pew-deleting churches, closed businesses, and abandoned homes. The future of 
Flint, if there is to be creation and growth, is the life-giving force of all of God’s children 
and necessarily generated through the community for the community. 

There is faith that God will and can bless a believer’s situation, a generation, and 
society, less focusing on mankind’s powers and physical conditions. Through a freedom 


of faith, we become one, in a state of wilderness submission, with God’s plan. One can 


21 Westfield, 106-107. 


?? Elisabeth Schussler Fiorenza, “Feminist Theology as a Critical Theology of Liberation,” 
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receive, in an environment of seeming bleakness, God’s immaterial gifts of love, mercy, 
and His presence, intervening in our lives. The same is true of Flint, Michigan. 

Instead of primarily seeing the tangible desolate surroundings, once completely 
released in our minds and bodies, the Flint Kairos moment became a powerfully life- 
changing encounter. Religious and non-religious organizing individuals, directed towards 
inter-institutional and inter-generational channels, were in dire need of a dynamic 
growing energy that engaged all generations. The 2020 Vision of Hope Teleconference: 
Faith & Community in the City of Flint Amid Crises was God’s gift of understanding, for 
believers, who felt hopeless and directionless, which, unfortunately, was what quite a few 
Flint residents experiences. The same desolate state can also be seen as a time for 


redemption and for one to be set apart for God’s purpose. 


Research Question Three 


How can the “Vision of Hope” teleconference collaboration be implemented with 
adequate support? 

The “2020 Vision of Hope Teleconference: Faith & Community in the City of 
Flint amid Crises” was entirely a community-centered collaboration. From start to finish, 
there was adequate support from the teleconference presenters to the larger community 
participants. There were several key aspects that aided the process, allowing the 
teleconference to be an organically amorphous creation of the greater Flint community. 

The 2020 pandemic, the water crisis, the 2020 Presidential election, and 
#BlackLivesMatter development were centrifugal forces in the world, particularly Flint, 
MI. Consequently, more attention has been given to raise awareness of the historically 


disproportionate amount of inequalities that affect the lives of black people, economically 
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disadvantaged communities, increasing healthcare disparities, and racially-divided class 
inequities. While various people and organizations provided intervention, such as food 
drives, water giveaways, the water box installation, and a multi-million-dollar settlement, 
the overwhelming majority of Flint residents’ lives are unchanged and in desperate need 
of problem-solving intervention and resolution. Yet, there is still a need for intervention. 
The 2020 Vision of Hope Teleconference: Faith & Community in the City of Flint Amid 
Crises, which was held every Thursday in September 2020 from 7 p.m. to 8 p.m., was a 
timely necessary insertion, dramatically altering the vision of life, hope, faith, and 
community. 

The lives of the Flint residents, living through the compounding effects of the 
water toxicity, COVID-19, and economic depravity, offered an opportunity to explore the 
shear audacity of my folks in Flint. Before and during the water crisis, especially with the 
onset of the pandemic problems, I always saw the beauty, the resilience, the fortitude, the 
tenacity, the hope, and the faith of my community. Even though the dominant narrative 
portrayed the city as the place with the highest per capita murder rate, the working-class 
ghetto-acting black people, the working-class poor whites, the home of extreme job loss, 
and disenfranchised people with a modicum of options, I saw their light, especially my 
light, our purpose, and our humanity. The womanist, in me, well understood that sites of 
subjugation can, and oftentimes, become sites of liberation. 

My in-community experiences with friends and family were life-giving, life- 
saving, and death-defying, even as the water crisis and pandemic destructively traveled 


through our lives. They, Flint residents, quintessentially embody having mountaintop 
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experiences, while walking through the valley7* of the shadow of death (Psalm 23). 
Flintstones, a way of identifying Flint residents, were and are the bedrock foundation of 
the city. The plummeting labor opportunities, the increasing dilapidated buildings, and 
the poisoning water did not kill the spirit of my people. The surrounding community, an 
inner-city sprawl from Carpenter Road, Saginaw Street, Clio Road, Pierson Road, Dort 
Highway, and Linden Road, houses people of faith, hope, and love and encompasses 
community organizations, churches, businesses, parks, schools, hospitals, and restaurants. 
Humanity, God’s people, and God’s sovereignty abide in Flint, Michigan. 

Another way to situate a more inclusive and humanizing perspective about my 


hometown is through Lynne Westfield’s articulation of a womanist”4 


religious education. 
“Womanist religious education, a burgeoning discipline by Black female scholars of 
religion, addresses the pedagogical, epistemological, spiritual, and sociopolitical 
implications of the ‘tridimensional phenomenon of race, class, and gender oppression in 
the experience of African-American women.’”””> Westfield, “recognizing the complexity 
of African American women’s diaspora,” uses an alternative framework that intersects 
across various disciplines, which is not limited to the lives of black women but the entire 
community. Instead of dichotomizing of one’s subjectivity and secular-profane-and- 
sacred prioritization,”° a womanist religious education aims to liberate the entire being, 


?3 Tyanla Vanzant, The Value in the Valley: A Black Woman’s Guide through Life’s Dilemmas 
(New York: Fireside, 1995), 22. 


24N. Lynne Westfield, Dear Sisters: A Womanist Practice of Hospitality (Cleveland: Pilgrim 
Press, 2007), 1-2. For additional information that explains womanism and Westfield’s experiences as a 
womanist, the first chapter of the book succinctly provides this information. 
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struggles in religious education, Christian education, and general education. 
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including the mind, the body, and the soul, of black women [and men] and use this 
alternative, in Christian education and religious education, as a tool of liberation for all 
people. 

Closely watching my hometown from afar, since 2000, my heart compelled me to 
do something, trying to understand what God was doing in Flint. A womanist theological 
perspective, undergirding a womanist religious education, is “an opportunity to state the 
meanings of God in real time of black [folks’] lives.” Furthermore, with the constant 
barrage of negative and deterministic stories about my family and community, I Anew 
that, as they traveled the travail of racist, elitist, and capitalistic travesty, they triumphed 
daily, through God’s gift of life. As a womanist, this theological anchoring in the 
“Bedrock” City of Flint “challenges all oppressive forces impeding black women’s [and 
black men’s] struggle for survival and for the development of a positive, productive 
quality of life conducive to women’s and the family’s freedom and well-being.””’ The 
very audacity of the people of Flint to live, not slowly die off, speaks volumes about their 
dignity, human rights, fortuitous spirits, brilliant minds, lovingly compassionate hearts, 
and daily heroism. Flint residents’ roles, in community life, reflect how they choose to 
gather and productively engage in a community that reciprocally heals and 
simultaneously resist oppressive structure, institutional or discursive.”* The conditions, in 
a racially gendered society, greatly limit, if not outright deny, people of African descent 
to gather openly in the public sphere; yet, nonetheless, black women, along with black 


men, intuitively, creatively, and wisely fashion safe spaces, resituating their lives in a 
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community that affirms their humanity and promotes their cultural identities. A womanist 
religious education and theology, particularizing the ordinariness of Black women’s daily 
lived experiences, then, illuminates the ever-present and ever-powerful “choosing of 
wellness,” as African American women make the choice to gather, to share, to listen, to 
self-affirm, to be critical, and to heal.?? Flintstones celebrate the sociopolitical and 
historio-cultural identities, which are devalued in the dominant cultural norm of 
whiteness, maleness, and eliteness. The value, in black women’s and men’s gatherings, is 
blackness, femaleness/maleness, and non-eliteness, stemming from an ordinariness of 
life. Additionally, what functions as liberation is the process of centering what is 
relegated to the margins. 

The 2020 Vision of Hope support was multi-faceted, providing varying angles of 
faith, community, and faith community. The teleconference presenters, my webmaster, 
and faith community illuminated the beautifully resilient nature and purpose of the 
greater Flint community. A womanist religious education, instead of denying—or at least 
claiming to deny—the body and one’s subjectivity,*° intentionally claims and (re) claims 
the black woman’s and man’s life, a wholeness of mind, body, and spirit, as invaluably 
significant, in direct relation to other types of subjectivities. Emanating from within 
Black people’s lives, resilience, as Westfield notes, is significant.*' Therefore, resilience 


“is about mastering the terrain of the oppressive context so well that one re-creates and 


?° Westfield, 106. Westfield provides critical insight that explores how the choice to use one’s 
resources, such as time, money, food, ideas, and support, for others is an act of resistance to the status quo. 
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3! [bid., 6-8. The author does a brilliant analysis between survival and resilience, emphasizing how 
“resilience is about finding ways of living within one’s context and understanding the context so well that 
one reconstitutes the self while in chaos (but not out of chaos) to see one’s self in a positive light while the 
world around would say the opposite.” 
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heals the self in the very midst of chaos. It is mastering the ability to see one’s self in life- 
affirming light while the world around would shroud in shadow.”*? What Flint black 
people live, as a practice of theology, is what black women and men do: “experiences of 
God reside in the mystery between our own examined lives and a horizon that surpasses 
any individual or group’s meanings, a mystery we enter through the practices of the 
ordinary, not through the abstract theorizing about which most of us are ignorant.’ 

I incorporated Westfield’s womanist religious education, as a plan of strategy, to 
have holistically adequate support. With my background in community-organizing, 
education, personal training, and church work, I utilized a multi-faceted approach from 
all aspects, producing a flexibly structured event. As noted by Westfield, I engaged 
several ways to incorporate womanist religious education.** First, storytelling, as an 
aesthetic, learning site, can become “sacramental encounters” for teachers and students.*> 
Second, she unpacks “practices for historical ethos,” elaborating more specifically about 
storytelling implementation. She explicitly states that sharing stories, through novels, 
poetry, autobiographies, or dramas, are good examples. Additionally, she advises that 
teachers should “pray for students and self’ and “assume nothing.”*® She also notes that 
“practices of embodied pathos,” whereas the teacher and students are intentional about 
personalizing the development and implementation of curriculum design and lesson for 

22 Ibid., 8. 
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+4 Tbid., 108. Westfield builds her argument by challenging the public schools and the Black 
church education culture to incorporate a liberation agenda, which is basically non-existent, in these 
classrooms. 


35 [bid., 115. Westfield has an in-depth discussion on how the act of storytelling can invoke 
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an agenda of liberation.*’ Finally, Westfield’s third principle of application is communal 
logos. A womanist religious education, incorporating this last principle, engages in 
“active listening,” expecting emotions, “being responsive,” claiming “your own 
personhood,” and “creat[ing] ritual.”°* 

Womanist Theology, Religious Education, and a Curriculum of Communal Culture 

My teleconference, built on these concepts of historical ethos, embodied pathos, 
and communal logos, cultivated a womanist culture of community. The presence, 
identities, stories, and presentations of all the Vision of Hope presenters were diversely 
rich. Ranging from veteran storytellers, cultural workers, a comedienne, ministers, an 
actress, life coaches, and co-hosts, participants shared a meaningful experience and 
meaning-making vision of the hope, faith, and freedom of the city of Flint (see Appendix 
B). 

The 2020 COVID-19 pandemic, while the circumstances, literally, caused a lot of 
restructuring and institutional shutdown in everyone’s lives, was a crucial factor, yet not 
a deciding factor for my planned program. Since my initial plan included a 
teleconference, I wisely connected and reconnected with prospective presenters, in 
summer 2019 and through early 2020. Scheduling meetings, sending communication 
through emails, social media direct messaging, and texts were the main keys to having 
adequate support, creating community and an environment of mutual respect, 


appreciation, and accountability. 


37 Tbid., 120-122. 


38 For more information on the communal logos, see Westfield, 122-126. 
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Communal logos, the experiential and acknowledgment of the history and value 
of African-American culture in the city of Flint, was instrumental, at all stages of the 
demonstration project. All the presenters were either from Flint or lived in the greater 
Flint community for over 40 years. The Vision of Hope gathering offered critical 
problem-solving strategies to heal lives, create safe spaces, and relatively obstruct the 
violence against the Flint residents. A communal logos, in a womanist religious 
education, is about the reclamation, rejuvenation, and meaning-making death-life process 
for black men, women, and communities. We reclaimed and (re) presented a broader and 
more inclusive perspective about living in and beyond crises. 

There was an openness of dialogue, supportively reconstructing the virtual event 
site and the embodied subjectivities into a spiritual communing. We gathered, where 
there were two or more, inviting the presence of the Holy Spirit, and in hindsight, we 
reconstituted the wilderness-like experience of the seemingly many insurmountable 
crises: reclaiming Flint as an encounter with God for liberation. Therefore, the shared 
stories, located in the historically cultural system of community meaning-making 
processes, were produced to use communal symbols and references that adhere to that 
particular interlocutor’s expected understandings. The 2020 Vision of Hope 
Teleconference: Faith & Community in the City of Flint Amid Crises offered an 
accessibly multi-channel engagement created that: 

1. presented a creatively productive vision of Flint, 
2. demonstrated strategies of hope, faith, and community in the city of Flint, 


3. portrayed the dignity, respect, honor, and worth of Flint residents, 
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4. discursively and institutionally resisted the inadequately dehumanizing 
perspectives about Flintstones, and 

5. openly affirmed the genius of Flint folks collaboratively sustaining and supporting 
each other in communal efforts. 

The greater Flint communal logos demonstrated how sacred spaces can be created 
and responded to individual and collective needs. My Flint folks have praxes that 
constitute a complex layering of experiences, instituting brilliance, beauty, honor, 
wisdom, faith, hope, community, and love. What was taught, during the 2020 Vision of 
Hope Teleconference, was a communal logos of fortitude and forthrightness, an ethics of 
care, giving, nurturance, and commitment, which was culturally and politically based in a 
black cultural resistance tradition. We located them growing and reaching new potentials, 
beyond the stratified sorted sites of subjugation, sickness, brokenness, and pain, and they 
transformed these sites into liberated territories to teach about affirming values and self- 
constructed identities, modes of resistance, histories of families and traditions, and 
relationships.°? 

The Vision of Hope Teleconference witnessed the miraculous-ness of God’s 
power, transporting Flint one from dehumanizing death-like states to humanizing life 
cycles. The reconstituted subjectivity of Flintstones, in a resurrection cycle, reclaimed 
and re-envisioned a locality in a lens of hope, repositioning the people as liberated 
subjects and committed to self-determination. The presenters gave testifying discourses 
that “bears out and bears witness to” the atrocities, oppression, repression, and 


dehumanization in a colonial and neo-colonial state. The City of Flint residents emerged 


39 Sabar, 103. 
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as family-centered folks, beautiful beings of purpose, and godly-gifted vessels, more than 
water-contaminated and brutalized bodies. 

The collective “voice” of the teleconference presenters, in resituated sacramental 
gatherings, also recognized the ongoing tensions (e.g., strained family and community 
bonds and support) in the liberation-oppression dialectic and community organizing 
efforts. Their communal presentational texts explored the multi-dimensionality of their 
lives and those in their respective communities and provide anecdotal lessons for all 
attendees. What emerged was an increased awareness about the many challenges and 
successes of how they navigated.*° 

The 2020 Vision of Hope Teleconference communal logos, redefined to fit the 
lived experiences of those present, performed a critical assessment of spiritual healing 
tools, in the presence of oppressive forces that produce a system of domination. Their 
very presence claimed witness, bearing out and bearing witness, to an ongoing historical 
epidemic that denounced their humanity, yet justified the vicious cycle of gendered 
institutional racism. These gendered and racial voices spoke not just for the individual but 
for a community. The applicable lessons, in the womanist testimonials, manifesting a 
revolutionary spirit, these men and women can be seen as resurrecting the principle 
quality of God’s miracle power to renew their minds, bodies, and souls. 

Built on the powerful historical ethos and buttressed by an embodied pathos, the 
Flint, Michigan African American community has a rich legacy of resources. Traversing 
the trrumphs and travails of the Great Migration, black folks, in Flint, overcame the 


weathered storms of the War on Poverty, the War on Drugs, and the demolition of dozens 


40 Clenora Hudson-Weems, Africana Womanist Literary Theory (Trenton, NJ: Africa World Press, 
2004), 100. 
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of our communities. Our collective power, directly emanating from within the sacred 
sites of the physical environment and the embodied subjects, restructures and 
rehabilitates our histories and our communities. Denying the totalizing discourse of white 
elitist capitalistic patriarchy, oppressing the Flint working- and middle-class black 
communities, our lives, our presence, our testimonies, and our modes of human 
affirmation are life-giving and a rejuvenating reconceptualization about African- 


American lives in Flint. 
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CHAPTER 6 
MINISTERIAL COMPETENCIES 


Theologian Competency 


God is the creator of who I am and will be, from conception to death. The 
acceptance and acknowledgment of being a creation of God is a significant shift in my 
self-identity perspective, recognizing God is the author and the finisher of my entire life. 
With this understanding, an unsettling discomfort ignites within me an acceptance of the 
full spectrum of my existence, abiding in the ongoing development of my soul. The 
Creator encoded my existence before I was formed in my mother’s womb, and God knew 
me (Jeremiah 1:5). God, before I or my parents knew me as Rondee, had a clear reason 
for my life, entrusting me to fulfill His purpose. Even though my parents, friends, 
siblings, colleagues, and others might not know, God “will not forget [me]” (Psalm 71:6 
ESV). God entrusted me to fulfill His purpose. Engineered, by the dwelling of the Holy 
Spirit that lives in me, is a roadmap, with faith, to recognize God, in all He does, and He 


will direct my paths (Proverbs 3:6). 
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At the time of my biological conception, my parents’ marriage was very turbulent, 
dealing with a 10-year abusive relationship. High school sweethearts and married since 
1968, by late winter 1974, they were the parents of five children, including me, as the 
youngest. Life, in Flint, also known as the Vehicle City, for the overwhelming majority 
of Michigan residents, was pretty good, since many people were laborers for the auto 
industry. All of my relatives, even in their early twenties, were homebuyers, owned cars, 
and held steady good-paying jobs. 

The most common narrative, pertaining to the American historical account of the 
Great Migration, when millions of African Americans left their southern homes and 
moved to northern cities for better labor opportunities, depicts an abundance of 
opportunities for African Americans. During this time of growth for many, there were, 
also, significant challenges, such as racial discrimination, unfair housing practices, and 
racial segregation.*! Flint was simultaneously growing in its population of African 
Americans, laborers, communities, and businesses, while the Vehicle City was, also, 
increasing racist and elitist practices against Flint’s black residents.*” 

Healing through and making sense of my life, for many years, presented a story 
that inadequately represented the complexity of what me and my family lived. 
Eventually, after talking with various relatives and friends, I accepted that my subjective 
narrative, including my history, my history, and the story of Flint, had so many 
divergences. In the end, I said that the only narrative about my life that I must accept is 


God’s. I can say, this has been my greatest challenge, yet most comforting, healing, and 


41 Sanders, viii. Also, see Andrew R. Highsmith, Demolition Means Progress: Flint, Michigan and 
the Fate of the American Metropolis, 2015), 135. 


* Highsmith, 135. 
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nourishing conceptualization of who I am and will be. My spiritual maturity, following 
God’s first and second commandments, resituate my embodied experience as a woman of 
God, redefining my purpose and epistemology of self. My birth, childhood experiences, 
and the Great Migration experience of Flint, reflecting on the current conditions 
regarding the Water Crisis, decreasing black population, school closings, increasing 
unemployment, #BlackLivesMatter, and COVID-19, compel me seek and apply a 
theological understanding that can do several things. 

For most of my life, I questioned and agonized about God, my Creator giving me 
life, as my parents’ relationship was in a constant state of death. I saw me, primarily, as 
the creation of my parents’ love and abusive home. In 1976, my mom abruptly took me 
and my four older siblings to escape an abusive marriage, though we absconded from my 
father—leaving when he was in the hospital from diabetes complications—the familial 
scars seemed to forge a fighting identity within me, a winner-takes-all daily norm and 
expectation. 

Birthed through a womb of a fighting mother, who was also the child of an 
abusive alcoholic and neglectful parents, a part of me developed a mantra: no brown 
child should be born into this world. I wondered, “Who, in their right mind, would 
choose to have black and brown children in such a cruel and abusive world?” Raised in 
my mother’s home and her addiction to emotionalism—my definition of behavior that is 
addicted to causing emotional chaos and instability—I lived in a socio-cultural 
epistemology of self that beckoned for the familiarity of pain. I watched many people, 


similar to my home life, have children and have no idea on how to raise a healthy and 
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productive child. In my purview, there were countless people who had children yet did 
not have a clue about why they gave birth to such beautiful creations. 

Over and over, my search for God’s purpose for my life, though genuine in my 
heart, left me in a state of traumatic false pride, concerning my spiritual journey. I 
confused my spiritual identity with my familial subjectivity: a conflation of purpose and 
creation. Over and over, direly searching for answers, I would try to fit God’s plans for 
me into the constrictions of my fleshly family, while the real question of who I am is “to 
act apart from faithful dependence on God.” 

The totality of my tumultuous childhood was the sum of my book of Rondee 
Gaines, resulting in me primarily identifying the purpose of my life through a limited 
woman-made perspective. Trying a multitude of healing approaches, such as herbal 
remedies, positive affirmations, yoga, and meditation, eventually, I circled back to my 
mantra: this is not the world for a brown child to live. No matter how many times a few 
people attempted to shed light on purpose, healing, and God’s authority, my heart’s 
limited truth was unchanged. My spiritual identity stunted. In reflection, the more I made 
decisions on who I used to be, as the child of Jerry and Irish, I could never know, fully, 
the person I would be, as a child of God. 

Knowing that God is my creator has constraints and possibilities. Starting with the 
constraints, consistently acknowledging God, my Creator, immediately changes my life’s 
purpose, opening my mind and heart to consider a divinely orchestrated plan for me, even 
before my initial conception. One constraint, recognizing God as my Creator, is that I am 
required to release my mother and father as the sole creators of who I am and who I will 
be. Before God formed me in my mother’s womb, God knew me, and before I was born, 


3 Expositor’s Bible Commentary Matthew-Luke, 1984. 
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God consecrated me; God appointed me a prophet to the nations (Jeremiah 1:5). My 
carnal constraint, my identity as their daughter, is that I honestly never fully pondered or 
comprehended what I do to live in a different subjective reality. 

Important questions for my heart and spiritual growth are: Who is my Creator? 
Why was I created? How do live, on a daily basis, according to my Creator’s purpose? 
For most of my life, my subjectivity was primarily defined in terms of family. I 
understood me as the fifth child of my parents. I had eleven siblings and self-identified as 
five of eleven children. I was the product of a working-class African-American family 
that had Baptist traditions. The scope of my self-knowledge was built on family norms, 
including particular foods, style, character, and physical looks. I, basically, concluded my 
earthily purpose was to stay committed to my family, assuming I needed their presence, 
approval, and loyalty. 

Realizing that I am the child of the Creator totally changes my self-identity. First, 
in order to reposition my purpose, I needed to detach from my family’s. I struggled for a 
long time, trying to release that fixed self-understanding, owning that greater is He that is 
within me (1 John 4:4). Continuing to live through fleshly limitations, as Jerry and 
Porky’s daughter and sibling five of eleven, was an easy scapegoat., blaming them for 
everything. All that was familiar, including joys and pains, I had to relinquish, gradually, 
and, my God, this part of the process hurt. 

The manifestation of my soul’s hurt was a deliberately intense tearing away of my 
fleshly identity and God, simultaneously, sewing and sowing my spiritual body. 
Repositioning my subjective reality, predicated upon cutting the strings to my 


corporeality, was and continues to be an ongoing painfully rewarding experience. 
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Increasingly living as God’s creation imports a different type of responsibility to 
daily obligations. One of the wisest subjective transformations was the I began to 
understand, as best as possible, the consequences of my actions and inactions, verbally 
and non-verbally. Accepting and living, as God’s creation, forced me to reconcile 
Rondee’s mantra: I do what I want to do. The inward journey of reconciliation started, 
first, with me spending time with God, consistently. I became more and more committed 
to do a drastic identity-personality overhaul of my walk of faith. 

Reordering who I am, prioritizing fulfilling God’s purpose for my creation, trust 
me, was necessary and not easy. There were people who needed to be removed and 
added. I had to find the time to do God’s work, listen to spiritual instruction, and allow 
God’s influence to order my steps. To see me, a daughter of God, meant that I had to 
remove the scales of my carnal eyes and see me as an image of God. Moreover, I had to 
live a life that exemplified how I am fearfully and wonderfully made. What my life said 
about me, regardless of intention, was the proof of my subjectivity, not whatever-I-want- 
to-do mantra. 

Another important change was for me to uphold a standard of integrity that 
mirrored a godly purpose. Again, I started with my foolishness and reevaluated my 
limited perspective about what God intended for me. Anyone who knows me understands 
that I love a good fight. I told me that I could go toe to toe, eye to eye, mouth to mouth, 
fist to fist, and mind to mind with anyone, at any time, and for anything. Basically, I 
could be petty, immature, and out of order. Fundamentally, undergirding this kind of 
behavior, was a lot of hurt and confusion, which allowed me to believe, arrogantly, that I 


answered to no one. 
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Knowing God is my Creator and I am His creation lets me know that I am to 
answer to God. Presently, I can faithfully say, “Upon You I have leaned from before my 
birth; You are he who took me from my mother’s womb, My praise is continually of 
You” (Psalm 71: 6 ESV). Opening my heart to receive guidance, direction, and protection 
from my Creator, keeps me accountable to my spiritual Parent, not my parents and 
Rondee’s shortsightedness. 

In relationship with God my Creator, I receive a number of benefits. The first one 
is knowing all I need, want, and desire, and this is because God is all sufficient. To live 
knowing an all-sufficient Creator placed and will provide every single material and 
immaterial resource, in me as His wondrous creation, opens a pathway to understanding 
that emboldens me “‘to live in the shelter of the Most High,” and to “abide in the shadow 
of the Almighty” (Psalm 91: 1 NRSV). Moreover, I am given complete fulfillment of all 
my carnal and spiritual needs, wants, and desires. 

The second benefit, as a wondrous creation of God my Creator, is that God 
lovingly chastens me to be accountable to my divine heritage. In as many situations as 
possible, I am responsible to work and develop an experience that fosters betterment for 
me, especially others. To be accountable in different environments does not always 
equate to a good feeling with some action or word that is clearly better. In practice, this 
does mean that I must responsibly discern the wisest outcome, seeking to unpack the flow 
of consequences, for everyone involved. If I like it or not is a concern, yet, in the 
discernment process, the findings of “like” are inconsequential. 

The process, initially, felt awkward, unpleasant, and uncomfortable, because I had 


to retrain my fleshly inclinations to a divinely-purposed creation. I had to relearn my 
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purpose, necessitating that I walk and talk differently. My mind, body, and spirit were 
broken, undergoing a thorough examination. At some point, I accepted the Potter’s ways 
of chastening are multi-faceted and welcomed His remaking and reshaping of my life. 

Allowing God to provide corrective instruction for my purpose, enables me to 
receive God’s admonishment, less my desires and proclivities.*4 I received protection, 
guidance, direction, understanding, knowledge, a faithful community, favor, a better 
reputation clarity of purpose, a healthier mind, a renewed spirit, a clean heart, higher 
quality of material assets, nourishment, and life-giving exchanges with people. Proverbs 
3: 16-18 NIV informs me that, as a godly womanly creation of God, “Long life is in her 
right hand; in her left hand are riches and honor. Her ways are pleasant ways, and all her 
paths are peace. She is a tree of life to those that embrace her; those who lay hold of her 
will be blessed.” Amen. My relationship with my Creator sustains me to endure, 
embracingly honoring wisdom, and experience an All-sufficient God. I dwell in the 
shelter of the Most High and rest in the shadow of the Almighty (Psalm 91: 1). “I will say 
of the Lord, ‘He is my refuge and my fortress, my God, in whom I trust” (Psalm 91:2 
NIV). 
God My Shelter 

Conceived and born in an environment that threatened my life and my family, I 
grew into an angered disposition, feeling that no one protected me. I wanted to know why 
the adults, my parents, the government, and community people did not intervene and 
cease all of the unbearably unrighteous atrocities that afflicted a little brown girl, me. My 
conception, girlhood experiences, and purpose made no sense to me. The only reality that 


44 Francis Brown, S. R. Driver, and Charles Briggs. The Abridged Brown-Driver-Briggs Hebrew- 
English Lexicon of the Old Testament. Accessed October 3, 2020. Logos. 
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I was to accept was that my life, besides pain, was not what I deserved, especially since I 
was only a child. 

God, as my Shelter, transfixes my understanding about my childhood experiences. 
Immediately recognizing that God’s covering was always provided reprovingly changes 
my self-perception. Where for so many years I felt like God abandoned me, my heart 
tenderly renewed, knowing I am “under his wings” and “will find refuge” (Psalm 91:4 
NIV). God “gets wholly involved with the welfare of [my life].”*° Dwelling in God’s 
presence wholly cures me and redeems my abandoned-daughter identity. Even though I 
acknowledge my pain of abandonment, I, also, heal those wounds of neglect with the 
recognition that, in some form or another, there were areas of protection from seen and 
unforeseen places of endangerment. Knowing that my Shelter is omnipresent moves me 
to release what others did nor not and propels a desire to detach me from pain and move 
into redemption. 

Sheltered, under God’s wings, creates in me a clean heart, renewing a righteous 
spirit (Psalm 51:10-11). Internally, I clear my heart of feeling ashamed and wronged by 
others, especially family, and I am able to accept what I lived, including the good stuff. 
Remembering my childhood, in a fuller view, shows me that, oftentimes, people were 
around me, people checked on me, and people cared for me. My God’s protection is a 
gift, which must be recognized and not taken for granted. 

The Creator of the world is the Shelter of His world, providing me refuge. 
Turmoil, disaster, calamity, destruction, chaos, war, attack, and distress are ever-present, 
yet God’s dwelling place is my sacredly protected sanctuary. Divine refuge, by God, is a 


4° Tremper Longman III and David E. Garland. The Expositor’s Bible Commentary, book 5, 
Psalms, 698. 
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strong tower: protection by His strength, a provision of secured safety, and an 
impenetrable encampment against wicked forces (Proverbs 18:10). I am able to release 
all fear, doubt, and concern about any enemy-like situations and comfortably rest with 
assurance of God, my Shelter. 

Dwelling under God’s wings, I can refocus my perspective, shifting my attention. 
I release my urge to fight flesh with flesh, which is futile, pause for spiritual 
understanding, and purposely act, in accordance with God’s plan. God’s protection 
enables me to rest in my labor, allowing God to fight my battles and order my steps. God 
will fight for me; I only need to be still (Exodus 14:4). Staying aligned with God grows 
God’s kingdom, simultaneously renewing my mind (Romans 12:1). All I have to do is 
totally trust and submit to God. 

God’s sovereignty completely imbues my life, in all aspects of living. A blessed 
receiver of God’s preeminent power, I rest assured that, though harm surrounds me, I 
win, in the wars of life against sin, with God. He tells me, “Surely he will save you from 
the fowler’s snare and from the deadly pestilence. He will cover you with his feathers, 
and under his wings you will find refuge; his faithfulness will be your shield and 
rampart” (Psalm 91: 3-4 NIV). The previous pernicious physical limitations gradually, in 
some cases quickly, bring about an experiential transmutation, in the shelter of God. In 
any situation, internally and externally resting in God, I can be stretched beyond my 
corporeality and spiritually edified to grow into a more godly-purposed woman. When I 
sense opposition of any kind, once I channel that discomfort to recognize God’s hand in 


my life, my vision and actions are reshaped and redirected. 
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Growing into the respite of faith, as a maturing woman of God, in my heart, I 
gradually understand that God’s reproving is my correction in teaching me how to live 
my fullest potential. There are aspects of living that I start to accept. Will there be pain? 
Yes. Will there be anger? Yes. Will there be sadness? Yes. Will there be joy? Yes. Will 
there be peace? Will there be love? Yes. Important for me to live by, fundamentally and 
daily, was that I was, am, and will never be abandoned. God “will cover me,” and I “will 
find refuge” (Psalm 91: 4). Key for me, also, is that I do, sometimes, have to search for 
and will find God, regardless where I am physically located. My responsibility is to live 
in the challenge of my flesh and be spiritually whole, releasing all carnal limitations. 

God, my Refuge, totally releases me from trying to control anything. My birth 
conception and the 1981 predawn raid made me feel as if there was no one responsible 
enough to manage the chaos in abusive situations, especially around children. I did not 
understand how my caregivers, responsible revolutionary activists, and other community 
members did not do their job, which I begrudgingly held against them. Needless to say, 
for my lifetime, I saw them as failing me, hurting me, and not deserving of any respect 
and appreciation from me. 

The shelter of God’s grace and mercy, not only healed me from deep hurt, but 
also nourished my mind and body, transforming my behavior and thoughts. The deep- 
seated pain that I lived had an unintentional consequence: I irresponsibly hurt others. 
What was unhealed in me significantly affected the potential of my relationships, 
including those things known and unknown. The illumination of God as my Shelter 
forced me to reconcile my pain and the pain I inflicted on others. Honestly, the 


redemption that I needed was the same reconciliation that I had to apply to those I 
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understood hurt me. I was to give the same grace to others that God gave to me. “Because 
God is gracious, therefore sinful men are forgiven, converted, purified, and saved. It is 
not because of anything in them, or that ever can be in them, that they are saved; but 
because of the boundless love, goodness, pity, compassion, mercy, and grace of God.’*° 

God created conditions, in His sovereignty, that draw me nearer to the cross. 
God’s world, where I am blessed to inhabit, belongs to Him, is governed by Him, and has 
laws of its own. The recognition of my life my journey, and my purpose, in the 
perspective of God’s manufacturing, brings me to a restful place of understanding. In all 
my travail and trauma, God was always there, reminding me: “A thousand may fall at 
your side, ten thousand at your right hand, but it will not come near you. You will only 
look with your eyes and see the punishment of the wicked” (Psalm 91: 7-8 NIV). Amid 
the surmounting challenges of the 2020 pandemic and watching millions around the 
world die from and contract COVID-19, God’s refuge was the only place for me to rest 
my mind, heart, and soul. “The protection of God extends to both day and night,” and 
“t]here is no limit to his protection, for he has full authority over all things that happen 
on earth.”*” My faith and relationship with God increases, though I tarry and am sad. 
“Seeing God’s salvation with the eye of faith will further encourage the godly, to whom 
the Lord has promised his protection and blessing. The godly will witness the 


righteousness, justice, and fidelity of the Lord as well as the punishment of the wicked.’4* 


4° C. H. Spurgeon (2013). All of Grace. The Bible Institute Colportage Association. Retrieved 
from https://app.wordsearchbible.lifeway.com. 
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God, the Protector, demonstrates the simultaneity of several significant 
occurrences that will happen and recur, in and around my life, regarding triumphs and 
tribulations. Too often, especially in my childhood, I wanted to place God in a box of my 
worldview. My epistemology was my ontology, and my perception was reality. Growing 
in my relationship with God, I discovered that my faith in God greatly surpassed what I 
could perceive. My faith epistemology, intimately connected to the Holy Spirit, is 
unlimited, because I am under His wings, where “[t]there is no limit to his protection,” as 
noted above. 

Maturing in my faith, consistently moving closer to God, one of the most critical 
aspects of my faith was living holy amid any form of distraction. Eventually, I learned 
that distractions, also, are ways for me to increase my faith and grow closer in my 
relationship with God and others. My life, a living sacrifice in God’s kingdom, does not 
cause me as much tension, as I initially assumed. Most of the time, I need to wait and 
seek understanding from God. I learned that there are some relationships and ways of 
thinking that need to die, be restored, or rebuilt, and I accepted that I God will strengthen 
me, in my moment of greatest weakness. 

I am invited to have God’s protection at all times (Psalm 91: 9-10). My spiritual 
development evinced that I can see challenges, whether manmade or not, and stay 
focused on my kingdom work. “The Lord does not guarantee that no evil will befall those 
who trust him (‘make the Most High your dwelling’); but all who find ‘refuge’ (cf.v.2) in 
him will rest with the confidence that whatever happens on earth is with his 


knowledge.”*? God, my place of dwelling, sustains me through and from wickedness. 
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God, my Refuge, protects me through the life-death cycle, which from March through 
June in the 2020 pandemic, caused deep pain for me and many others. Community 
members, in religious and non-religious sectors, intentionally found ways to love, heal, 
comfort, and commune, watching the devastation of deaths around the world. In October 
2020, there were almost 40 million cases of COVID-19 and just a little over 1 million 
deaths.°? The overwhelming majority are black and brown folks. The pandemic reality 
continues to be one of the greatest mental health issues, presently.*! There are increasing 
cases of domestic abuse, mental health challenges, and unavailable burial and storage for 
dead bodies.>? 

My Refuge, in such uncertain and difficult times, sustains me, in numerous ways. 
First, similar to the time of my birth conception up through third grade, when turmoil 
seemed to be at my doorstep, I wake and go to sleep with prayer, activating my faith to 
help me through another day. Remembering that how I see me is the unequivocally 
critical self-perception of how I practice my belief and godly purpose. My “faith is the 
assurance of what we hope for and the certainty of what we do not see” (Hebrews 11:1 
Berean Study Bible). Psalm 91: 11-13 (NIV) reminds me: “For he will command his 
angels concerning [me] to guard [me] in all [my] ways; they will lift [me] up in their 
hands, so that [I]will not strike my foot against a stone.” Daily, regardless of my different 
issues, (i.e., mental, emotional, financial, physical social, and spiritual) I strive for 
understanding, as much as possible, God’s ways and thoughts. True, there are situations 
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that require me to accept and release my limitations and make appropriately discerning 
decisions. 

Many of us, around the world, literally, see the devastation, experience the pain, 
sadness, and brokenness, yet, we are healed, comforted, sustained, and rejuvenated by 
God’s all-sufficient covering of refuge. God’s promise is that “no evil shall befall [me], 
no scourge come near [my] tent” (Psalm 91: 7-10 NRSV). At all times, ranging from my 
lowest to my highest moments, God guarded me, my loved ones, and my communities. 
Instead of a bitter heart, which is what I had, through my relationship with God, I have a 
heart of flesh that God healed and kept. “The kinds of divine protection are again brought 
out to assure God’s care and all-sufficiency. The benefits and requirements are secondary 
at this point because the emphasis is on the invitation to seek the Lord. The negative 
statements (“no harm...no disaster,” v.10) have their complement in a positive 
declaration (“he will command his angels... to guard you,” v.11).”>* 

El Shaddai always provides, as well as protects me, His creation. God, speaking 
to those who believe in Him and trusting His promises, clearly is interested in us having 
Him, alone, as our refuge. God’s faithfulness, as my Creator, and His love for me are His 
reasons for His provision of complete safety and nourishment, in His refuge. “Not 
because he deserves to be thus kept, but because with all his imperfections he does love 
his God; therefore not the angels of God only, but the God of angels himself will come to 
his rescue in all perilous times, and will effectually deliver him. When the heart is 
enamored of the Lord, all taken up with him, and intensely attached to him, the Lord will 
recogni[z]e the sacred flame, and preserve the man who bears it in his bosom. It is 
love,—love set upon God, which is the distinguishing mark of those whom the Lord 
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secures from ill.”°4 Here, I see and humbly accept that, when I am obedient to the first 
Christian commandment, I immediately gain kingdom access, because there is the 
“fullness and depth of his redemption find reality in those [like me and other believers] 
who long for his redemption.”*° Oh, my soul says yes, and I receive the fullness of His 
portion, according to His plans for me. 

God had and has always had something just for me, as previously noted. I want to 
add this relevant digression, as I write this part of my theological competency, just two 
days after my homegoing trip to Mississippi. At 45 years of age, for the first time, 
walking those country Byrdtown roads, in Gallman, Mississippi, where so much of my 
life was planted in me, supplanted in me, also, was a subtly deeper appreciation of the 
Potter’s excavation of the wholeness in my being, my mind, my heart, my soul, and my 
spirit. 

I was never abandoned! I was kept, in the midst of 200 federal agents surrounding 
our home, in the midst of my father’s abuse to my mother, in the midst of my mother’s 
negligence, in the midst of it all. There were countless moments of laughter, good eating, 
fun-filled games, playing hopscotch, basketball, running the streets, playing hide and 
seek, climbing trees, eating blackberries, plums, persimmons, pears, apricots, sugar cane, 
and honeysuckle. From the beginning to the end, God is Alpha and Omega, I had refuge, 
even if I was unaware! Amen. “Because he loves me,” says the Lord, “I will rescue him; I 
will protect him, for he acknowledges my name. He will call on me, and I will answer 


him; I will be with him in trouble, I will deliver him and honor him” (Psalm 14-15 NIV). 
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Perhaps, for me, knowing, His promises are to reward me, to love me, and keep me 
delivered, exponentially and dramatically increase my faith, hope, and love for Him, His 
kingdom, and His people. 

Oh, my El Shaddai, with long life you promise to satisfy me and show me my 
salvation (Psalm 91: 16). No longer do I have to be preoccupied with pending death or 
distractions, and, moreover, I can lean into His promises and allow His grace to cover 
me. “The Lord assures that his own will enjoy themselves as his children in this life and 
in the life to come.’»° I will have “full sight of divine grace shall be [my] closing vision. 
Not with destruction before [me] black as night, but with salvation bright as noonday 
smiling upon [me] [I] shall enter into [my] rest.”>’ My life, my time, my purpose, in 
agreement with God, is my favor in dwelling in His presence. My personal well-being, 
not predicated on anything else but complete trust in God as El Shaddai, is all I need. 
There are no man-made or man-identified pre-conditions, conditions, organizations, 
churches, families, processes, or the like, which any Christian must adhere and belong. 

Available to any believer, at any time, is a place, where one can be strengthened, 
nourished, quieted, rested, and totally fulfilled. Just as God promised Abram, He, also, 
tells us, “I am God Almighty; walk before me, and be blameless,” (Genesis 17:1 ESV), 
and “I will make you exceedingly fruitful, and I will make you into nations, and kings 
shall come from you” (Genesis 17:6 ESV). Similar to Job’s life, amid the most trying 
time, the children of El Shaddai chose to remain in God’s refuge. Recognizing His 


sovereignty, in my life and His kingdom, I humbly pronounce, “Though He slay me, I 
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will hope in Him. I will still defend my ways to His face” (Job 13:15 NIV). Travesty, 
travail, and turmoil might turn what I can see and hear into a moment of faint bleakness, 
and this will occur. I can look and knowingly rest in His comfort because His refuge is 
full provision, fruitfulness, unconditional love, and nourishment. Amen. 


Religious Educator Competency 


The lives of Adam Clayton Powell, Sr. and Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., particularly 
as noted in their autobiographies, are viably relevant blueprints to understand the 
interconnectedness among religious education, church, and community. The Abyssinian 
Baptist Church, which was pastored by both father and son, implemented a curriculum 
that seamlessly bridged buildings and the bodies of Harlemites, under their leadership. 
Respectably fascinating for me was their intentional efforts to abide by the first and 
second Christian commandments and discern what was to be, first, God-centric, and then, 
people-centric opportunities for community members. Many in the black community, in 
and around New York City, were direct and indirect beneficiaries of Powell Sr. and 
Powell Jr.’s leadership. 

While much attention is given to the larger-than-life personality of Adam Clayton 
Powell, Jr., his father and Powell Jr.’s overall influence deserves more critical attention 
and excavation, particularly focusing on how both men strategically implemented 
religious education programs that were effectually relevant and spiritually-centered. 
David Nathanial Licorish, writing the introduction to Upon This Rock in 1949, stated, “It 
must be noted that when Dr. Powell, Sr., came to Abyssinia forty years ago he ranked 
among the great liberals who were fighting for equality and fair play in the affairs of 


America. Daring to identify himself with the progressive school of thought, he demanded 
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full citizenship rights for all Americans. His son has followed in his trail and has waged a 
bigger battle for the social, economic, political, and moral betterment of the people.”*® 
This discussion will explore how Powell, Sr. and his son effectively developed 
and implemented a koinonia curriculum that served the black community, those 
associated with Abyssinian and beyond. Ministry, in the Powell legacy, intimated a 
livable womanist ethic of survival that seamlessly followed the highest Christian 
commandments: loving God, first with all of our heart and, secondly, loving each other as 
ourselves. Amid the crises of the early 20" Century through the Civil Rights Movement, 
such as Jim Crowism, thousands of lynchings of black men and women, extremely high 
unemployment, WWI, WWIL, the Vietnam War, political disenfranchisement, and 
inhumane housing, Powell, Sr. and Jr. constantly made “‘a way outta no way.” Adam 
Clayton Powell, Jr., reflecting on his rearing and tutelage of his father, notes, “My father 
was a kingdom-seeker. He believed that the mere act of seeking the kingdom brought all 
things you needed unto you. His life proved it. I am another witness that when a man 
seeks a kingdom on earth and puts that trust into his life, loves the people of the earth, 
friend and foe black and white, the beautiful and the ugly, even if in that loving he 
sometimes is unable to have the time to love an individual, then “All things will be added 
to him.’”*’ The black community, including those who lived in Harlem and in other 
communities, received as many of “all things” into their lives, as well as the Powell 


family itself. 
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Undergirded by a womanist ethic of survival, Powell, Sr. and Jr. relentlessly and 
unapologetically struggled against and for God’s people, who they both shepherded. 
Emilie M. Townes, in “Ethics as an Art of Doing the Work Our Souls Must Have,” 
states, “The task of womanist ethics is to recognize the biases within particularity and 
work with them to explore the rootedness of social location and the demands for faithful 
reflection and witness in light of the gospel demands for justice and wholeness.”°° My 
notion of womanist ethics of survival emerges out of the daily multi-faceted, multi- 
dimensional real-life experiences of women of African descent, as well as men, which 
enable us, by oppressive or spiritual forces, to have subjective integrity in how we make 
choices for ourselves and our communities, emphasizing a commitment to overall 
communal development. We are extraordinary in the ordinariness of everyday lives that 
creatively build up self and each other. The mere fact that the gendered institutional 
racism does not squelch the life force out of us speaks to the overcoming power, strength, 
faith, beauty, and resilience of black Americans, similar to Powell Sr. and Jr. Moreover, 
importuning the high-risk and black-life-is-valuable priority, which was demonstrably 
evinced the lives of Adam Clayton Powell, Sr. and Jr., inherently and knowingly places 
one in a liberation-struggle dialectical reality that acknowledges the constant real life- 
threat of impending death. Needless to say, this kind of work, on a daily basis, is not 
easy. Furthermore, we must keep in mind “[a]n ethic of justice must be based on the 


community from which it emerges, for it can degenerate into flaccid ideology if it does 
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not espouse a future vision that calls community beyond itself into a wider and more 
inclusive circle. This circle is neither tight nor fixed.”°! 

As such, Powell, Sr. and Powell, Jr. strategically prepared, structured, and 
deployed a communally centered religious education curriculum that enhanced the lives 
of many African Americans, from 1908 to 1972. Similar to the Christian community, in 
the formative years of religious education, organized to teach about the good news of 
Christ and bring more people into salvation, Adam Clayton Powell, Sr. and Adam 
Clayton Powell, Jr. prescriptively presented a whole and holy Christian praxis that poured 
opportunities into the soul of the community and souls of the people. Therefore, by 
extension of godly purpose, godly direction, and the Holy Spirit, Abyssinian, as a church, 
became synonymous with community, and vice versus. Community life was Christian 
life, in and around the people connected to the innerworkings of the church building and 
the church’s extension into the homes of people. Powell Sr. and Jr., paralleling the early 
church, placed a significant amount of emphasis on maintaining community-building, by 
bringing more people into the religious affiliation. 

Adam Clayton Powell, Sr. and Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. were some of the most 
prolific black and American vanguards with their visions of what God’s people needed to 
flourish in God’s kingdom. The institutionally oppressive forces, under the Powells’ 
leadership, was given a clear prognosis of freedom, and by igniting the hearts of the 
people, through their faith, and at the end of the day, the majority of the black community 
received many blessings, through relevant training, housing, employment, community- 


organizing resistance, grade school education, higher education, missionary trips, food, 
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clothing, and financial support. Lauren Brisbon, in her research on Powell Jr., notes that 
Powell, Sr.: 
welcomed all individuals to his church. His preaching attracted “pimps, 
prostitutes, keepers of dives and gambling dens’ to Christ. On March 5, 
1909, Abyssinian installed Powell, Sr. as the new pastor and welcomed his 
family, Mrs. Mattie Fletcher Shaffer Powell, Blanche, and Powell, Jr. 
Powell Sr. began to establish himself as a practitioner of the Social 
Gospel. His church constructed the Community House, a social center, 
and a home for the senior citizens. The Community House hosted training 
programs for religious teachers and Red Cross nurses. During the summer 
months, it hosted the largest youth vacation Bible school in New York. 
The significance of their leadership can, also, be understood as incorporating an 
undivided religious curriculum that spoke to the full range of experiences of those in their 
community. Similar to the “[e]arly Christians,” stressing that “teaching and learning as 
important dimensions of the growing community,” and Powell Sr. and Jr. provided “good 
news (kerygma), attempted to build community (koinonia), witnessed (marturion) to their 
faith in Jesus, and served (diakonia) the needy of the community” and also included 
activities of “worship (/iturgia) of the church” and developed “teaching or doctrine 
(didache).”°* Members and non-members received edification for their mind, body, spirit, 
and soul, fostering God’s way as a socio-cultural and psycho-spiritual apriorism. Powell, 
Sr., in one of his sermons that inferred kerygma, koinonia, marturion, diakonia, liturgia, 


and didache, brilliantly illuminates his stewardship, as a man of God in the lives of the 


Potter’s people: 
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I began a campaign of education which had to be conducted with the 
greatest diplomacy. I preached many times from the text, “Launch out into 
the deep and let down your nets for a draught.” “A Model Church” was 
the subject of this sermon which was delivered first in 1911, revised and 
repeated every year after that until 1923. In those early days I always 
stressed the fact that Jesus organized the church in Jerusalem because 
more people were there than in any other place in Palestine. The obvious 
implication was: go to Harlem where the majority of colored people are. I 
learned from conversation with the most influential members that it would 
have been.® 
Powell, Sr., stressing the fundamental educative implementation of ministry, 
meticulously organized a curriculum that was flexibly adaptive to the souls of black 
folks. There was no mistake in his intent, honoring God’s commandments, by honoring 
God’s people. The synergistic dynamic power of koinonia, marturion, kerygma, liturgia, 
diakonia, and didache were spiritual instruments that viscerally connected to the hearts 
and minds of those who encountered the experience of a God-sent word, experientially in 
verbal and non-verbal form. Studying the autobiographies of Adam Clayton Powell, Sr. 
and Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., I surmised that their commitment to the first and second 
Christian commandments were the spiritual fibers that fed the multitudes of their 
ministry. Using a homiletics of kingdom, rhetoric of community, and hermeneutics of 
love, Powell, Sr. and Jr. effectively structured communally-centered religious education, 
through various ministries, that built dialogical relationships from the pulpit, to the pew, 
and beyond the walls of the church building. 
The pastorate of Powell, Sr. and Powell, Jr. began with a homiletics of kingdom, 
as an educative curriculum that taught people how to have a relationship with God. 
Similar to the early Christians, both pastors understood that “the fundamental ideal of 


Christian education as the imitation of and assimilation to Christ,” and “devotion to 
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learning accompanied devotion to fellowship, prayer, and worship.” Over almost 63 


years, just as the word of God was proclaimed and evangelized by Peter and Paul, 


99 66. 


67 were the 


“teaching and learning,” “teaching and action,” and “preaching and teaching 
spiritual synergies of Abyssinian Baptist Church. 

Prayer, study, sermon, and God’s people received a spiritually enriching 
experience of sustenance and abundantly sustaining edification. For example, during the 
Great Depression, as Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. worked with his father, thousands of 
church and community members were provided a clear word from God, food, clothing, 
shelter, and appropriately adequate training. Powell, Sr. remarked: “Day and night I heard 
the voice of Jesus say, ‘I was naked and ye clothed me. I was hungry and ye fed me.’ I 
preached from the former verse the first Sunday in December [of 1930], but no relief 


”68 Tn continuous prayer, Powell, Sr. discerned that what he 


came to my haunted soul. 
must do what he asked God to do, feeding and clothing his people. Through his sermons 
entitled “A Hungry God” and “A Naked God,” after Powell, Sr. pledged four months of 
his salary for the Relief Fund and Powell, Sr. pledged ten percent of his salary to Relief 


Fund, other church leaders and congregants generously opened their hearts, receiving the 


word from Powell, Sr., and gave several generously abundant offerings.© Additionally, in 
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1930, the free food kitchen, paid and staffed by church and community members, was 
successfully opened.” 

Powell, Sr. and Powell, Jr., in their respective times, were organically chosen by 
the people to lead God’s people. In their own right, both father and son implored such a 
high level of communal ethos, among black Harlemites and a good number of white New 
Yorkers, enriching the overall success of the community and church programs. Decidedly 
aligning their call to serve, the life-giving power, emanating from their communication, 
both verbal and non-verbal, created a conduit of liberation, in the shackles of the Great 
Depression and extreme Jim Crowism, that taught and enabled a womanist ethics of 
survival to manifest. This example of homiletics of kingdom exemplified the power of 
the Holy Spirit through both pastors and community. 

Consequently, the Abyssinian religious education program had several outcomes, 
using a homiletics of kingdom. First, the full range of the diversity of the community was 
embraced, and under their pastoring, young, old, mothers, fathers, children, uneducated, 
educated, working class to upper class, black Americans, white Americans, men, women, 
laymen, clergy, business owners, prostitutes, hustlers, and pimps were ushered into God’s 
kingdom. Adam Clayton Powell, Sr. and Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. conducted a spiritual 


journey that gave liberative place to the subjective reality of those oppressed. Second, the 
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transformative power of the Holy Spirit, in the pulpit, was a captivating moment for the 
soul of the hearer, eventually doer, of the word, becoming a disciple of Jesus. They 
taught a justice that was “the radical act of truth-telling—of reality testing and reality 
challenging” and, as such, was “radically rooted in the truth-tradition and history of 
African-American life and witness.’””! 

Another critical dimension of Powell, Sr. and Powell, Jr. was the educative 
element of a hermeneutic of love, covering a multitude of sins (1 Peter 4:8) and opening 
doors of opportunities. A Powell hermeneutic of love, embodying a womanist ethic of 
survival of gratitude, vulnerability, and a vision of hope, calls into being a rendering of 
possibility. In the Powell home and beyond, the “community of faith taught [them and 
others] the principles of God’s universal parenthood which engendered a social, 
intellectual and cultural ethos, embracing the equal humanity of all people.”’* A God- 
centric hermeneutic of love manifests, even in oppressive conditions, a life-giving force 
that produces “life, prosperity, and honor,” for those who “pursue righteousness and 
love” (Proverbs 21: 21). 

A womanist ethic of survival, undergirding a spirit of freedom, social justice, and 
God’s righteousness, demonstrably highlights an attitude of gratitude. Powell, Jr. and his 
father, paralleling the lives of African Americans during the Great Depression, came 
from extremely meager beginnings, and both men well understood the gendered 


institutional racism that seemed formidable.’* Against the odds of scientific racism, the 
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lynching murders of black men and women, the destroying of entire black communities, 
the rapes of black women, and the prison chain gangs, Adam Clayton Powell, Sr. and 
Jr.’s lives evinced deep care and gratitude for their God-given positions, as shepherds 
over God’s flock, in and out of the church. They were able to “not be anxious about 
anything, but in every situation, by prayer and petition, with thanksgiving, present [their] 
requests to God. And the peace of God, which transcends all understanding, [did] guard 
[their] hearts and [their] minds in Christ Jesus” (Philippians 4:6-7 NIV). Powell, Sr., in 
Against the Tide, he speaks to the kind of intimacy he has with his church family: 


Perhaps there is not a man living who knows the desires, ambitions and 
aspirations of the Negro better than I do. For seventy-three years I have 
lived with them in log cabins, shanties, oxcarts, mule wagons, bicycles 
and in automobiles. For twenty-nine years I was with them as a leader in 
the largest and most congested Negro center on earth. For fifteen years I 
administered to at least six thousand Negroes every week. The fourteen 
thousand members of the Abyssinian Church represent the most 
intellectual and the most ignorant—the richest and the poorest of my 
race.’4 


Powell, Sr., as well as his son, were the people, moving as individuals with a 
collective power.’> Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., in Adam by Adam, effectively 
communicates a womanist ethic of survival, in his leadership during the Great 
Depression, which is based on gratitude. 


I learned something in those days that I will never forget: there is such a 
thing as gratitude. People have often said to me through the years, “Why 
do you work so hard for the masses? The masses are never grateful for 


™Powell, Sr., Against the Tide, 181-82. 
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what you do. When you need them, they will forget what you have done.” 
This is totally untrue. The bread that we literally cast upon the waters in 
1932 returned, and every man and woman to whom I was able to give 
even a small sum on Saturdays, and every man and woman who was able 
to get a little something to eat each day, has remembered—to this day. For 
every one person I helped over the years, a score rose up to stand by me. 
The sons and daughters of the parents we helped in the 1930s have gone 
on to high places, but they have been taught the story of what happened 
back in those days, when all their parents wanted was someone who 
cared...and I did care. And there is a reward when one gives of oneself 
wholeheartedly and without stint. Deep within there comes an inner glow 
that nothing can purchase and no one steal.’° 

Gratitude, inherent in an educational hermeneutic of love, fosters, as Powell, Jr. 
mentioned, a reciprocal procurement that invest in the souls of God’s people. There is a 
dynamic giving-receiving centrifugal force that enables those, who are a part, endurance, 
nourishment, and growth. For it was God’s will that they “rejoice always, pray 
continually, give thanks in all circumstance” (1 Thessalonians 5:16-18). In this sense, 
gratitude kept God’s chosen, clergy and laypersons, open to receive blessings, which 
were regenerative for generations. 

Lastly, a hermeneutic of love, which springs from a subjective vulnerability, is a 
necessary prerequisite in what was taught by Powell, Sr. and Jr., exemplifying a 
womanist ethic of survival. Leaders, such as Powell, Sr. and Jr., as vulnerable servants of 
God, enabled them to wield resurrection power and to hold the tenuity of position. This 
means, instead of an individualistic top-down mode of operations, both father and son, in 
their respective vocations, were open channels of kingdom influence, holding the tension 


of their fleshly limitations succumbed to the all-encompassing divination of El Shaddai. 


Understanding the religious forms of curriculum, Maria Harris, in Fashion Me a People: 
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Curriculum in the Church, notes that “the pastoral vocation as priestly involves living 
fully in the present, assisted by the visions and memory of the past. As prophetic, this 
living fully in the present is assisted by the visions and hopes of the future.””’ 

The pastorates of both father and son authenticated the hope that Black Americans 
needed, especially in an extremely racist and dehumanizing context. The teachings of 
Powell, Sr. and Powell, Sr., seemingly emerging out of an exigency of nothingness, 
proved to offer fecundity. 

A rhetoric of community was key to the overall religious education programs of 
Powell, Sr. and Jr., embedding communal ethos, communal pathos, and communal logos. 
As effective rhetors of the people, the Abyssinian pastorate from 1908 to 1971, led by 
father and son, deeply convicted the interlocutors and moved them all to action, on behalf 
of God for freedom, justice, and righteousness. Imbued in a rhetoric of community is an 
identity of hearers that calls their subjective attention into becoming active participants in 
the prescriptive choices, which are presented by the speaker. Adam Clayton Powell, Sr. 
and Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. knew and lived the heartbeat of their people, God’s 
children, and they cast their rhetorical currency into the flock to flourish, in God’s 
kingdom. When speaking of a rhetoric of community, the ability of one to craft and share 
a discourse that blends hope, in the midst of absolute despair, transformation, in the face 
of death, and life, in the presence of decay, is only seen by the consequential actions and 


outcomes of the hearers. While eating out of trash cans, eating bones, being evicted, 
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losing jobs, and slowly dying, the people of Harlem had a voice in the wilderness, which 
spoke their reality and inspired joy in the morning.’* 

Invoking a rhetoric of community, inspiring a womanist ethic of survival that 
generated immediate protest by Harlemites, Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. led a march of 
6,000 to organize against the unfair employment ban of African American workers at 
Harlem hospital. A “youngster of twenty-two,” Powell, Jr. with “nothing except the 
massive strength of [their] unity,” pushed for and achieved victory for the people.” 
Quoting one of the black Harlem doctors Dr. U. Conrad Vincent, they solicited Powell, 
Jr.’s leadership, his guidance for the “maimed and beaten, the sightless and voiceless” 
was “[t]he eyes and ears, and a flaming tongue crying in the wilderness for kindness and 


humanity and understanding.”*° 


Leadership Competency 


A Naomi-Marah Mentoring in Leadership for a Ruth-anointed Legacy 
God-centered womanist mentoring, in the lives of women of African descent, is a 
divine calling, where only a few are chosen. “Discovering wisdom to survive and thrive 
amidst crushing lows of racism, sexism, and class exploitation has defined the journey of 
black women since [our] arrival on the shores of America.’”*! The story of Ruth and 


Naomi, in the book of Ruth in the Bible, illustratively explores the innermost delicacy of 


78 Powell, Jr. Adam, 55-58. 

” Thid, 57-59. 

°° Tid, 57. 

81 Anne E. Streaty Wimberly and Maisha I. Handy, “Conversations on Word and Deed: Forming 


Wisdom through Female Mentoring,” in Anne E. Streaty Wimberly and Evelyn L Parker (eds.) In Search of 
Wisdom: Faith Formation in the Black Church, Abingdon Press: Nashville, TN, 2002, 108. 
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black women’s mentoring relationships. Ruth and Naomi constantly made choices that 
helped their individual-collective commitment. Naomi’s behavior, words, and 
appearances, I assume, must have provided nurturance for Ruth, living in a wilderness 
reality. Nonetheless, similar to Hagar, both women encountered God, embarking on a 
sacramental exploration that could only be ordained by God. We credibly witness to the 
divine dignity and presence of each other. “To say ‘I am a witness’ may indicate at once 
God’s fulfillment of an expectation and one’s encounter with God in daily life.”*? 

A womanist theological experience, specifically related to mentoring in 
leadership, requires several critical dimensions: a communal demonstration of womanist 
moral praxis, godly declarations, communal decision-making, an enduring love for each 
other, discipleship communion, and public voice for private community. A firm 
withstanding engagement, seeking God first for guidance, builds strengthening bonds that 
weather the changing seasons and eventual tensions, in our relationships 

Mentoring, in my life, demanded that I search my heart to listen and vulnerably 
share, either as mentee or mentor. Most of my mentors, having tremendously busy 
schedules, consistently found ways to reach me, demonstrably teaching me how to 
optimize any situation. My fondest reflection of mentoring in leadership was when my 
Ph.D. advisor, a middle-aged Caucasian male, always attempted a novel approach to 
connect to me, meeting me where I was and pushing me beyond. “Above all, love each 
other deeply, because love covers over a multitude of sins. Offer hospitality to one 
another without grumbling. Each of you should use whatever gift you have received to 
serve others, as faithful stewards of God’s grace in its various forms” (1 Peter 4: 8-10 
NIV). Believers, in covenantal relationships with God and each other, extend a 


82 Rosetta E. Ross, 15. 
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fundamentally similar act of love to others. Through a community of mentoring in 
leadership, we lovingly accept practices and characteristics that involve lifting as we 
climb, in our daily walks of faith. 

A community demonstration of womanist moral praxis is the public 
implementation of the collective power of mentoring. Through acts of liberation, the 
deliberate intention of doing together, there is a reconstitution of the public, an activation 
through speeches, dialogues, testimonials, and first-person encounters. “As moral 
practice, the significance of witnessing and testifying (like other resources from religious 
communities) lies in the possibility and hope these practices bring to common civic life.” 
83 “Witnessing and testimony carry religious values and practices into the public square 
and identify and pass on values that help form other individuals as religious persons.”*4 
My legacy of mentoring in leadership calls for public acts of community, affirming our 
collective identity and humanity. Knowing that gendered institutional racism creates a 
feeling of isolation, the accessibility of an extended community has the potential to 
mitigate these situations. 

Communal godly declarations are significant to the legacy of mentoring in 
leadership. Too often, I found myself undoing the unraveling of bad theology, and, 
through a handful of wise mentors’ acknowledgements about God’s promises, I grew and 
learned methods of un-distracting myself. These declarations serve as blessed reminders 
that God’s promises are unfailing, that Iam a child of God, that I have a uniquely divine 


purpose, and that God loves me. Regardless of a state of bondage or freedom, we will 
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unequivocally know that we are free indeed. We literally speak about what God 
promised, what God has done, and what God will do. “Literally expecting God to make a 
way in spite of her lack of resources and influence, [Sojourner] Truth said later [in her 
autobiography], ‘I was sure God would help me to get him [her son].’”*> Moreover, we 
courageously bestow the responsibility of “rememory’”® for the discipleship work that 
our souls must do. We engage in a tradition that acknowledges the awareness of God that 
simultaneously calls into our collective being-ness the activation of God, encompassing 
the entire body. 

Additionally, I intend to continue building my legacy on communal decision- 
making processes, respectfully adhering to the wisdom of the elders and the vibrant 
vitality of the youth. Women and men, working inter-generationally, will be taught and 
see demonstrated the unconditional sharing of material and immaterial resources, such as 
time, money, energy. Over the past few years, after experiencing the trials and triumphs 
of mentoring in leadership, the most helpful situations occurred when people collectively 
input. We must manage up, manage down, manage from the center, manage from the 
margins, and manage beyond, stretching to reach the one more as an inclusion (Matt. 
18:12). Our collective strengthening nurtures our weakest bonds, striving to transform the 
limitations into possibilities. We understand that we are stewards of choice and are 
interdependently affecting the lives of one another, by what we do, what we say, and vice 
versa. My legacy calls for selfless suicidal acts to class, like Ella Baker, to revolution, 


like Huey P. Newton, and to gender, like Sojourner Truth. 
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A discipleship of communion is another manifestation of my legacy. Womanist 
discipleship is primarily about people-ship: fellowship with and in community. 
Cultivating, teaching, and respecting an ethic of care for one another, we will be 
remembered as brothers and sisters who “keep it real,” by having a stick-to-it-ness culture 
of engagement. We go through the fire and brimstone together, traversing the joy and 
pain of life. We have a I’m-down-for-whatever loyalty based on communally-developed 
standards and a collective consciousness that speaks trustworthiness and credibility in 
and for community. “A friend is born for all times, and a brother [or sister] is born for 
adversity” (Proverbs 17:17 ESV). We work out “ways outta no way” together, so that in 
our individual lives, we are able to stand as one as a part of many. 

Most importantly, my legacy of mentoring in leadership creates the inoculating of 
historical valuation of womanhood sacredness. Sacredness, built on esteeming the 
intrinsic and extrinsic virtues, focuses on engaging community members with a high 
regard for each other’s input, regardless of expectations. We commit to the sacredness of 
building relationships, providing critical dialogue and acts of engagement that intimate 
trust and authenticity. We trust the getting-to-know-each-other process, trusting Lord 
with all of our hearts and not leaning to our own understanding (Proverbs 3:5). 

Womanist sacredness, calling life, being-ness, and light into the present, fosters 
several mentoring sacraments, simultaneously intensifying relational bonds. When we 
speak, honoring the “emerging voice,” a womanist mentoring culture of community 
reciprocally reflects a dialogical communion: a rejuvenation of newness. Two or more 
gathered in sacredness becomes a consubstantiation of worthy being-ness borne into a 


closer relationship with each other and God. We lovingly render visible a path towards 
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righteousness and restoration. Similar to my brokenness experiences witnessed by my 
spiritual mothers in Cincinnati, OH, black women of vulnerably strong faith never tried 
to “fix” me, and, instead, they directed me to lean completely into God’s grace for 


understanding and spiritual nourishment. 


My Journey 


My faith journey, since the inception of the Doctor of Ministry program at New 
York Theological Seminary in 2019, was only possible because of God’s grace, mercy, 
unchanging hand, unconditional love, and redemption. While the 2020 Vision of Hope 
Teleconference: Faith & Community in the City of Flint Amid Crises was the primary 
focus of my demonstration project, the main area of my life was living, daily, “making a 
way outta no way.” Billions of people around the world, all affected by the 2020 COVID- 
19 Pandemic, grappled with scarcity, uncertainty, and new configurations of unity. 

One of the most significant influences was my community of scholars, believers, 
community activists, advisors, mentors, mentees, and my beloved inaugural Adam 
Clayton Powell, Jr. fellow cohort. Doing God’s work with God’s people was a major 
wellspring of life, as millions around the world died, went hungry, were jobless, were 
homeless, and faced mental health challenges. Addressing this historical moment, I wrote 
a paper “We Have the Right to Breathe, Breath, and Life: The Everyday Lives of Black 
Folks Power during the 2020 COVID-19 Pandemic,” which will be published with other 
articles from my Powell, Jr. cohort, that attempts to critique and offer hope about what 
we lived. My prayer is that no other generation will have to endure this kind of reality. To 
that end, I provide the paper as an insightful tool into the mind, heart, and soul of a 


womanist theologian, still living through this painfully uncertain reality in 2021. 
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On Monday, March 23, 2020, Mayor Bill de Blasio tweeted that New York City 
is the “epicenter” of the COVID-19 crisis. When I moved to New York City, in 2016, no 
one could have ever told me that my life, as well as the lives of millions of New Yorkers 
and Americans, would be like this: a city that never sleeps, amid the COVID-19 
pandemic, is now a city that seems to have come to a screeching halt. Governor Andrew 
Cuomo (NY), on March 20", announced the “New York State on PAUSE” executive 
order, which is a 10-point measure that requires all non-essential New York businesses to 
close and started at 8 p.m. on Sunday, March 224,87 

At the beginning of March 2020, life in the Big Apple, was full of millions of 
people flooding the streets, at all times of day and night, in transit throughout the city. 
Only a few weeks ago, after teaching two classes in Brooklyn and attending a student 
Methodist meeting at New York Theological Seminary, I Lyft-ed my way to a solo 
exhibition “Kara Walker: Drawings” for the one of the most dynamic African American 
female visual artists, Kara Walker, at Sikkema Jenkins & Co. art gallery, in the Chelsea 
district.** Little did I know, soon, all types of similar activities were about to change, 
since an overwhelming majority of all public and private events were canceled or 
postponed. 

Even though 2020, to some, symbolized a of year of vision, clarity, and sight, the 
increasing coronavirus cases direct my attention to locate resources that provide 
guidance, decisiveness, and understanding. At the onset of the pandemic, many of us, 


working remotely, taking online classes, and organizing meetings, increasingly find ways 


87 https://www.governor.ny.gov/news/governor-cuomo-signs-new-york-state-pause-executive- 
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to stay connected, engaging in a drastic increase of sharing a lot of various resources, 
such as curriculums, prayers, group chats, and live performances by artists. A culture of 
community increasingly spreads like wildfire, across the world. Even though many 
nations’ citizens are mandated to isolate, either through self-quarantine or government 
ordered, we can use this situation to explore how people create, sustain, and build 
community. 

The overwhelming majority of leaders, across any institution, are caught off 
guard, jump on bandwagons, distantly speak in the comfort of their plush homes, 
harangue the U.S. President, and speak in an “ought to be” dialogue, subsequently 
producing abortive actions for change in the lives of black and brown folks. While the 
pockets of the neediest are emptied, the pockets of the least needy fill up with 
honorariums, publicity, and positions of influence. The overwhelming majority of the 
black and brown bodies, which are presently and historically negatively impacted the 
most in any season of oppression, are forced to live in a state of death, as those 
presumptuously speaking for them live off their breathlessly voiceless carcasses. I, as do 
many others, awaken, daily, to an increasing uncertainty, power mongering, a total 
collapse of institutional structures, and feeling leaderless. 

Fervently and consistently seeking God and answers, I found the most relevant 
historical parallel, upon which I draw, is a critical examination of the life of Adam 
Clayton Powell, Jr. (1908-1972). The 1918 pandemic, also known as Black Death, 
according to the Center for Disease Control, seems to be the most relevant parallel, of our 
historical time that might help us understand what has happened, what is happening, and 


what will happen. Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. and bio, is one of the best exemplars to 
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understand our present-day context: keeping the faith amid increasing death. Powell, Jr.’s 
rise to religious and political life was precipitous in the timing of his influence. 
Historically, as the United States faced the emergence and gradual onset of the Great 
Depression, as well as the Great Migration, the Industrial Revolution, Jim Crowism, and 
rampant lynchings of black Americans, Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., with the help, 
teaching, and guidance of his father Adam Clayton Powell, Sr., made a “way outta no 
way,” providing sustenance, and community, faith. 

Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., building on his father’s legacy that he inherited, 
poured in his people, most of whom were African Americans. His resources, such as his 
political career, ministerial relationships, and business connections, were primarily used 
to cultivate wholeness, well-being, and survival, during times of crisis, such as the 
COVID-19 pandemic in 2020. In past weeks, while there is a clear need for leadership 
and guidance, I continually experience a deeper life-sustaining need that is inadequately 
met: a sense of wholeness and well-being. Though Governor Andrew Cuomo of the state 
of New York and Mayor Bill de Blasio of New York City effectively communicate to 
their constituents, of which I am, I, nonetheless, find myself in the ongoing creation of 
curating resources that establish a sense of social, emotional, and communal well-being. 

Powell, Jr.’s legacy, as a leader, in and outside of the pulpit, illuminates the 
distinct value of critical community consciousness and a collectivist agenda that explores 
the multi-dimensionality of black lives (Houston and O. Davis, 2002, p. 3). Womanism 
engages problematic issues and fundamentally, undergirds a dynamic of problem-solving 
to extrapolate, posit, and investigate diverse contentions and sustain community-building. 


My brief exploration of Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., through a womanist framework, 
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focuses on (re)covering and (re)situating African American men and women, as well as 
all people, in a collective history, expanding our intellectual and resistance tradition, and 
articulating the brilliance of “everydayness” in our lives. Instead of seeing the world 
through opposites or dichotomies, we view the world holistically, and black women and 
men’s unique socio-cultural and political situatedness lead us to develop a “both/and” 
understanding and approach toward self, community, and challenges. Accordingly, 
people of African descent have placed primacy on stressing the significance of rooting 
knowledge in concrete experiences and further developing strategies of resistance, 
affirmation, healing, and liberation. More than any other contemporary moment, today’s 
clarion call is for every person to take up the mantle of liberative praxis. 

Using a womanist lens, I propose an Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. 10-point platform 
that will support a creatively thriving and culturally abundant black community, 
maintainable during and after the 2020 pandemic, the 2020 Presidential election, and 
2020 #BlackLivesMatter developments. My womanist perspective incorporates ideas 
from Adam by Adam: The Autobiography of Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. and Keep the 
Faith Baby and briefly prescribes a doable and livable framework that validates, values, 
affirms, and nourishes black bodies and an African-centered aesthetic. 

The purpose of this paper is to illustrate the organic development of community. 
While the present-day crisis causes many of us to be physically removed from each other, 
as a means to prevent the spread of the coronavirus, we must find alternative approaches 
to create and be a part of a community. Creatively developing healthy, productive, and 
healing communities, particularly during times of increasing sickness, is one way to 


manage uncertainty, aloneness, and loneliness. 
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There are several benefits presented. One of those benefits is to provide a 
demonstrably livable framework that opens channels of access to community, thereby 
resistively mitigating a totalizing experience of isolation, dramatically magnified by 
oppressive conditions. A second mechanism of support for individuals, communities, and 
organizations, is that people, following state-mandated “shelter in place” orders, curfews, 
and social-distancing behaviors, can network, learning how to transgress permeable 
boundaries, having a culture of resistance and connection. Finally, I illuminate an 
opportunity for individuals to have visibility of one’s personhood, in a pandemic context 
that possibly saturate one’s life with feelings of socio-emotional invisibility. Living in 
times of crisis, such as the 2020 COVID-19 global pandemic, I and other citizens have 
the right to available and accessible resources to live holistic lives. 

A 10-point Platform Based on the Life and Legacy of Adam Clayton Powell, Jr.: 

1. We have the right to choose our leaders and mandate that our leaders love us and 
not build a life off of being public figures, disrespectfully denying the humanity 
of our daily lived experiences. Gendered institutional racism forced us to live, as 
“the disenfranchised, the ostracized, the exploited,” and we require our leaders to 
say, “when they pressed upon me their many problems of many years, I could not 
refuse them because I love all people.’’®? 

2. We have the right to use our minds for our purposes and collective development. 

“We need thinking rather than military power,” in the midst of our protests and 

community gatherings. “If we are able to be the right size for our day, we must be 


able tall enough to bump the sky.” (p. 129) 


8° Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. Adam by Adam: The Autobiography of Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., p. 74 
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We have the right to prosper, in our homes, communities, and jobs, and reinvest 
in ourselves for our collective development. “If anything is to grow, it needs two 
worlds: ‘earth-plus relationship’ with the sky, the sun, rain and the wind” and 
“God plus: the beyond which is within.” (p. 130). “God plus weakness equals 
strength. God plus one is a majority.” 

We have the right to effective religious leadership to use the church resources to 
reinvest in the congregation, growing the communities of the congregation that 
exist outside the church. I agree with Powell, Jr., when he said, “I believe it is the 
business of the preacher to say an eternal word in a contemporary setting; to say a 
permanent word in a changing world; to help those who enter the doors to have 
not only a sense of history but a sense of the age.” (p. 133). 

We have the right to take our freedom into our hands, “to do the things that are 
pleasing in the sight of God.” “The highest freedom consists in identification with 
the law of God.” (p. 148). 

We have the right to use our frustration, anger, sadness, and annoyances to bring 
attention to our plight against white supremacy, racism, and cultural hegemony. 
“Many political, social, educational and economic advantages have come to 
[Black people] from being forced to live under a cloud and under stress.” (p. 152). 
In the midst of crisis, we have the right to peaceful assemblies, love our families, 
and protect ourselves. “There is no inalienable right to govern, but the human 
spirit does demand to be governed with justice.” (p. 157). 

We have the right to create and implement our labor that best fits our 


communities and the well-being of our families, less confirming our skills, gifts, 
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10. 


and purposes to the exploitive practices and demands of the work force. “To 
enforce conformity upon men for their own good is a betrayal of everything the 
gospel has taught us about the dignity of men [and women].” (p. 173). 

We have the right to resist, defend ourselves, and honor our collective humanity., 
and we have the right to prepare for a protracted and ongoing state of war. “No 
person ever ruled this world for a considerable period through force and power 
and might and arrogance. Those who seek to destroy the sons [and daughters] of 
God always end in self-destruction...True leadership has always come from the 
rank and file.” (p. 184). 

We have the right to proclaim victory and a revolutionary hope that calls upon 
God’s righteousness to fight our battles. “In the darkest hours of human history, 
when all hope had seemed to vanish, God stepped in and helped His people.” (p. 


186). 
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APPENDIX A: VISION OF HOPE TELECONFERENCE PRESENTER 
CONFIRMATION EMAIL 


Friday, August 7, 2020 


Dear (NAME): 


Thank you for graciously agreeing to share your knowledge and be a presenter in the 2020 Vision of 
Hope Teleconference, taking place each Thursday, during September 2020, from 7 p.m.to 8 p.m. 
As you know, the event focuses on how people, such as yourself, live and develop various strategies 
of hope, maintaining faith and community. I expect that participants across the country, from local 
communities to national organizations, will experience transformative presentations and kernels of 
wisdom that will strengthen individual lives and collective bonds. 


I am ecstatic that you agreed to present in the 2020 Vision of Hope Teleconference. In agreement 
with our previous discussions, please expect to have your payment of $100.00 sent through the 
USPS priority mail, on Friday, September 25, 2020 by 5 p.m. There will be another email 
confirmation with receipt of mailing, which will be emailed to you, no later than, Saturday, 
September 26, 2020, by 5 p.m. 


I am asking that all presenters plan to connect to my Zoom account (Meeting ID: 853 158 4331), at 
least 30 minutes before the start time (7 p.m. EST). Even though the event will be held through 
Livestream, in order to manage access and participation viewability, only presenters will have 
access to the Zoom information. This letter is to confirm the details of your presentation, as 
follows: 


Presentation Date: Thursday, September 24, 2020 

Teleconference Time: 7:00 p.m. to 8 p.m. 

Length of Your Presentation: 10-12 minutes 

Conference Location: Live via Facebook and Instagram 

Session Location: Rondee’s Zoom Meeting 

Presentation Type: Comedy 

Presentation Format: 10-12-minute virtual presentation, and if desired, Q 


& A to follow. 


On a final note, in order to provide accurate and timely information to our prospective participants, 
in a Microsoft Word document, please send me all your contact information, such as your best 
email, phone, address, and social media account links and the names on those accounts, so I can let 
people know how to contact you. 


Please confirm the accuracy of the information above and respond, by emailing me back, to confirm 
or suggest a change. If you would like for me to make any changes to the above information, please 
notify me by Friday, August 14, 2020 before 5 p.m. If you should have any questions or would like 
to discuss your presentation further, please do not hesitate to contact me. 


Sincerely, 
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APPENDIX B: VISION OF HOPE TELECONFERENCE PRESENTER 
INFORMATION”? 


PLEASE REGISTER: https://infinitelifecoaching.net/events/ 


Day of Vision 
Thursday, Sept. 3, 2020 @ 7 PM-— 8 PM 


Catrina Tillman 


ter Author, & 


i 


Philanthropist 
Catrina Tillman, wife of Pastor Ezra L. Tillman Jr. and mother to six children, is an 


Author, Speaker, and Activist. However, the title that she is most passionate about is 


Servant. 


°° See infinitelifecoaching.net for this information. 
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Having a love for God’s Word, coupled with a passion for aiding women in pursuing 
their dreams, Catrina founded S.H.E Ministries. S.H.E (Spiritual Humble and Elegant) 
Ministries thrives on empowering women from all walks of life to live out their God- 
given purpose. S.H.E Ministries was featured in the 2017 May issue of Kingdom 
Christian Magazine, highlighting SHE Speaks, a weekly Facebook Live Chat with 
Catrina Tillman discussing Real Talk, Real Topics, and Real Solutions. In November of 
2017, Catrina released her first book titled “Her Walk: The Journey Within”, a 31 Day 


Devotional. Within its first month, over 500 copies were sold nationwide! 


With a servant’s heart and a love for mankind, Catrina Tillman alongside her husband 
Pastor Ezra Tillman Jr. of First Trinity Missionary Baptist Church, has been a leader in 
the response efforts to the Flint Water Crisis. On Feb 1, 2016, the Environmental Justice 
Rally was held at First Trinity M.B. Church where over 500,000 cases of bottled water 
were distributed to the citizens of Flint. The Lott Carey Herald took note of Catrina’s 
ongoing involvement in aiding those affected by the water crisis, in which they did a 
featured article titled “Bridge over Troubled Water” in their Summer 2016 Issue 


highlighting her engagement and leadership. 


Ebony Magazine, CNN, and Shondaland also took notice of Catrina’s work as she 
notably, spearheaded First Trinity’s partnership with Actor, Musician, and Philanthropist 
Jaden Smith in the development of the ““Water Box”, a portable water filtration system 
that can produce 5 gallons of clean water in 30 seconds. Within its first 7 months of 


usage, the Water Box has replaced over 68,000 bottles of water! 


Catrina enjoys talking about the practical things of life while being able to find God in 
them. It is her desire that God’s children humbly seek Him to understand his/her purpose 
in life and operate in confidence knowing what God has destined for them is just for 


them! 
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Her favorite scripture is “I will instruct you and teach you in the way you should go; I 


will guide you with my eye” Psalm 32:8. 


Alfreda Ann Harris 


Storyteller, Speaker, & Teacher 


Alfreda is a storyteller, speaker and teacher with heart and vision. She shares stories in 
hopes of transcending cultural boundaries and expanding global horizons. She believes 
there are lesson and wisdom may be gained in the telling and hearing of stories. Through 
stories she seeks to provide audiences with lasting learning, entertaining and inspirational 
experiences. Her diverse background provides fertile ground for capturing the storytelling 


within everyone’s life journey. 


Alfreda empowers and enables others to experience and to connect with worlds beyond 


their neighborhoods. As A Peace Corps volunteer, she served in the Solomon Islands as 
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Rural Community Educator for women’s development. Later, she taught fourth grade at a 
private multicultural school in capitol of Guadalcanal. She travelled around the world 


before returning to her hometown of Flint, where she currently resides. 


As aGriot, Alfreda helps people know their African roots through stories, history, and 
art. By connecting communities, she hopes to educate, entertain, and inspire. The 
collected memories of communities help us to stay connected and ALIVE!. She has 
visited 16 countries, including Nigeria, Ghana, South Africa, Botswana, and Namibia, in 


Africa. 


Kevin Brooks, Ph.D. 


Professor, Teacher, Mentor, & Community-Organizer 

Kevin L. Brooks, PhD is academic specialist for diversity and civic engagement for the 
Residential College in the Arts and Humanities. Dr. Brooks comes to RCAH with a 
variety of administrative experiences in higher education. His specializations are in the 
areas of recruitment and retention, youth programming, grant writing and management, 
mentoring, service learning, experiential education, and organizing multicultural and 


intercultural conferences, events programs, and trainings. 


He has spent the past ten years in higher education designing, developing, and 
implementing community-based programs and diversity initiatives that enrich 
educational, social, and cultural learning experiences. For instance, he has coordinated 


academic enhancement programs such as Rites of Passage mentoring programs, STEM 
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education programs, youth sports programs, and summer residential programs to assist 


students with their transition to college and beyond. 


His research and teaching areas include curriculum studies, cultural studies in education, 
health/wellness studies, and Black/Africana Studies. His scholarly interests examine 
curriculum theory, critical social theory, and cultural pedagogy in relation to holistic 
wellness development, socio-cultural aspects of play, media representations of the human 
body, the education of African American students, and the relationship between African 


American athletes and the sports industry. 


He serves as secretary for the National Council for Black Studies. 


Day of Hope 


Thursday, Sept. 10, 2020 @ 7 PM— 8 PM 


Jerry Gaines 
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Queen Mother & Storyteller 

Jerry Gaines, a Flint, Michigan native, is a 30-year storyteller and educator, telling 
narratives from Mississippi to Michigan. In her first professional competition, at the 

18% Annual Black Storytelling Festival and Conference (November 2000), in Rochester, 
NY, Jerry won second place. A wonderfully talented mother of 11 children and 
grandmother of 22 grandchildren, Jerry’s innate gift, a nurturing tool of motherhood in 
rearing her family and youth, comes from her desire to teach, uplift community, problem- 
solve, explore black culture, and raise consciousness. The consummate storyteller, Jerry 
narrates the meaning of living, anywhere, any time, and to anyone, valuing life, love, and 
giving. Using storytelling to teach, she crafts tall tales for K-12 educators and students, 
administrators, community groups, and professional organizations. If you are fortunate to 
experience one of her stories, you will meet Jerry, probably in one of her most well- 
known characters, Ms. Tizzie, Big Mama, or Sister I-Read. In other settings, Jerry’s 
captivating narratives give life to traditionally well-known stories, such as “Straighten Up 


and Fly Right,” as well her own, “The B Story,” “The Bet,” “I Am the Great One,” and 
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many others. Jerry loves to spend time with God, her family, working out, cooking, and 
hair-locking yoga. 


Bernard Lawler 


inister, Life Coach, & 


Entrepreneur 


Bernard Lawler is the current President and Chairman of the Bernard Lawler 
Enterprise(BLE). He was employed with the State of Michigan Department of Health and 
Human Service (DHHS), in Child Welfare for 30 years. Mr. Lawler officially retired on 


July 31,2018 and has followed his dream to establish this profit and nonprofit 
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organization to further advance his services by providing economic development in 
disenfranchised communities and leadership development coaching/consulting in 


corporate and human service organizations. 


When Mr. Lawler retired he was a Children Services Program Manager. He was 
responsible for leading and directing child welfare staff and supervisors in children’s 
foster care, children’s protective services, juvenile justice, Michigan Youth Opportunity 
Initiative (MYOJ) and Licensing and Recruitment of Foster Parents. He has created and 
designed training’s and curriculum’s that supported professional development and team 
building initiatives for managers, supervisors and staff throughout his career. He has also 
organized and managed many community collaborative opportunities that supported the 


needs of youth in foster care and the recruitment of foster parents. 


Mr. Lawler has taught post-secondary education with Davenport University and Baker 
College of Flint for over 15 years. He has also served in the legislative branch as a 
member of the Flint City Council for 4 years and has served with various boards and 
committees throughout his career that spurred economic development in urban 


communities. 


Mr. Lawler’s educational background includes: a graduate of the Flint Northwestern High 
School in 1979, an Associate’s Degree in Business Management from the Detroit College 
of Business — Flint in 1989, a Bachelor’s Degree in Applied Science from the University 
of Michigan in 1994, a Master Degree in Public Administration with a concentration in 
Criminal Justice from the University of Michigan in 1997. He also attended Midwestern 
Baptist Bible College studying Theology and completed a two-year Leadership Academy 
program with the Michigan DHHS Office of Professional Development; in 2007. His 
most recent accomplishment was to be Certified as a Professional Coach and Energy 
Leadership Index Master Practitioner through the Institute of Professional Excellence in 


Coaching (IPEC) in 2019. 
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Cameo King 


e ! ——. 


Educator & Girls’ Advocate 
Cameo King 


Cameo King is a global leader who advocates for girls and women to show up authentic 


and whole at home, on the job and in the community. 


Her passion began in the nation’s capitol at Howard University where she earned her BA 
in Broadcast Journalism. She began her career in media as a reporter and anchor for 
Power 96.5 and 1320 WILS, and as a producer and assignment editor for the CBS 
affiliate, WLNS 6 News in Lansing, MI. 


Cameo became rooted in her commitment to grow local communities after having one of 
the most rewarding experiences of teaching a media course to a local youth organization. 
From there, her love of empowering individuals grew. She was promoted from a project 


director to serving as the Chief Operating Officer for One Love Global, a non-profit that 
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responds to the social, economic and developmental needs of vulnerable children and 
families. There she forged partnerships across the state and city and worked directly with 


a cross section of diverse stakeholders to create sustainable community change. 


Cameo continued following her passion to help serve and cultivate the hearts and minds 
of the people in education. She continued her collegiate career at Grand Rapids 


Theological Seminary where she gained a Masters of Arts in Urban Ministry Leadership. 


During this time, she also founded Grit, Glam & Guts, a statewide movement that 
engages young girls with arts, civic engagement, and educational opportunities that has 
expanded from a one-day teen conference in Lansing to now include multi-partnerships 


in 3 cities, a week-long residential camp, and after school programming. 


She is currently the CEO of Good Girl Radio, a national multi-media platform, known for 
touching the lives of women across the different races, incomes, and walks of life through 
the thought-provoking conversations that address some of the deepest, unabashed 


thoughts of the modern-day woman. 


Cameo also applied her communications & public relation skills in the public and private 
sector as consultant for local and national leaders and organizations where she translated 
complex policy issues into effective communications strategies and coordinated 
messaging strategies to advocate for improved educational outcomes for Lansing children 
and families. Through her work, Cameo has developed a unique skill set that has allowed 
her to garner support and partnerships from a cross section of sectors including faith- 


based coalitions, government municipalities, and elected state officials. 


She also continues to serve her community at every opportunity especially as a proud 


member of Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority Incorporated. 


Through her work as a journalist and service in the community, she was awarded the 


2017 Lansing Chamber of Commerce’s “Ten Over the Next Ten” Award that recognizes 
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the Lansing region’s top young professionals who are expected to contribute significantly 
to our community over the next ten years. The winners of the 10 Over the Next Ten 
awards are judged based on their professional achievement, community involvement and 
personal success. Most recently, King also landed the cover of the Capital Area Women’s 
Lifestyle Magazine for February 2020 sharing passionate words of her hopes for Black 


women and girls. 


But Cameo’s knows none of this would be possible without her faith. She exercises her 
love for the Lord at the Lansing Church of God In Christ as a licensed missionary. She 
firmly believes that there are no limits in life. Cameo Lyn King knows that through hard 


work, strong ethics, and faith in God, the possibilities for her life are endless. 


Day of Community 


Thursday, Sept. 17, 2020 @ 7 PM-— 8 PM 
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Alcus Smith, Sr. 


Life Coach & Public Speaker 
Alcus Smith, Sr. is a life coach and public speaker. A native of Flint, MI and graduate of 
Flint Northwestern High School, Alcus went on to undergraduate studies at Grand Valley 
State University in Grand Rapids, MI, majoring in Criminal Justice. Alcus loves to sow 
positivity everywhere that his feet are planted and has several quotes that he loves to 
share “you can make a difference right where you are” and “as long as you keep pushing, 
you’ ll get to where you need to be”. With a natural charisma and gentle personality, 
Alcus uses his servant leadership, as a public speaker, to pour life, love, encouragement, 
and guidance into the hearts and souls of people. He is the father of five and married to 
his beautiful wife April Smith of 19 years. Alcus can be contacted via Facebook (Alcus 


Smith Sr) or Instagram (alsmith514). 
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Sharon Boone 


toryteller 
Born and raised in Flint, MI, Sharon Boone is a professional storyteller and grew up with 
a story in her heart! A child of the 60’s, she would escape into books to overcome the 


boredom of limited television programs for children in her era. 


Storytelling is one of the oldest forms of education that man has devised. It has been used 
as a way of preserving the traditions and values of people, throughout the world. Stories 
and fables were used to teach lessons to the young and help them understand the world in 
which they lived. A good storyteller was, also, a good entertainer, as well as an educator 


and able to captivate the audience with the myths and legends that were shared. 
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Leon Adams 


inister & 


Inventor 


Leon Adams is married to Mrs. Patricia M. Adams, and he has one daughter and two-step 
children. In 1998, he started at Grace Emmanuel Baptist Church (GEBC), in Flint, MI, in 
1989, and was licensed to preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ in 2001, under Pastor Marvin 


A. Jennings, Sr. He was ordained, in 2010, by Pastor Jennings. 


Since the age of 14, he experienced the joy of the Lord and gave his life to Christ. 
Throughout his life, he was blessed with many mentors in his life: Pastor Jennings of 
GEBC; Pastor George Wilkinson of Word of Life; Dr. Lewis Brown, PhD. of Mississippi 
State University; Deacon Orsby Jackson, and Deacon Tom Hollins of Pleasant Grove 
M.B. Church; Mr. Carroll Washington of the Black Voices [Choir] of Mississippi State 


University; and my brother Mr. Earl Adams. 


God has gifted him with many academic and employment achievements and 


certifications. His hobbies are singing, fishing, golfing, and gardening. 
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Day of Culture 


Thursday, Sept. 24, 2020 @ 7 PM-— 8 PM 


Lena Green 


omedienne, Speaker, Writer, & Healthcare 


Business Director 


Lena is a graduate of the University of Michigan, where she received her Bachelor’s 
degree in Sociology and her Master’s Degree in Human Performance Improvement and 
Instructional Design. Subsequently, her manifold educational and cultural experiences 


contribute to the diverse, insightful, yet expletive-free Christian-based performances. 


The Flint, Michigan native has performed on a multitude of stages in front of varied age, 
racial, and social groups. Comedy is one of the very special and universal gifts that Lena 
offers to us all; however, her talents extend far beyond the comedy stage. She is, also, a 
speaker, actress, writer, director, and educator. She has written and directed three plays 
and a one-woman-show. Her gift of humorous persuasion has opened opportunities for 


her to appear as a guest lecturer at the University of Michigan-Ann Arbor. 
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Lena also brings a wealth of professional experience in healthcare business operations. 
She has over 20 years experience in healthcare and is currently a Senior Director in 


Revenue Cycle for a Michigan based healthcare system. 


Harvey 


ctress, Activist, & 


#MelaninGoddess 


Born Alexis Shakayla Harvey, the short name “Harvey” was given to her by her peers in 
Spoken Word Poetry. She is an actress, activist, and overall #MelaninGoddess! 
Everything she does is for my God and for her people. She was born and raised in Flint, 
Michigan. Yes that Flint, Michigan. She traveled across the United States with her poetry 
team-Raise It Up, to spread awareness of the Flint Water Crisis through song, spoken 
word, and dance. They’ ve performed with Stevie Wonder, Estelle, Janelle Monae, Harry 


Belafonte and many others at the #JusticeforFlint and Many Rivers to Cross music 
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festivals, and has been featured in an array of online news outlets and publications 
including Teen Vogue, PBS Newshour Poetry, Huffington Post Black Voices, and 
NowThis News. 

She grew up in a Flint that wasn’t known by the media for a Water crisis. In grade school, 
she attended Flint Youth Theatre’s Drama School, and participated in 10+ plays there. As 
a college student, she attended the University of Michigan-Flint and received a 
Bachelor’s of Arts in Theatre & French. During her undergraduate studies, she studied at 
University of Hawai’i at Manoa as part of the National Student Exchange Program, 
studying Hawaiian Theatre, and Alexander Technique. Aside from theatre, she is a 
creator of many mediums of art including Spoken Word, dance, modeling, video 
production, and clothing design. Constantly growing and learning, she believes there’s 


nothing that she can’t do, as long as she is willing to put the work into it. 


Brittny Gaines 


inister, Scholar, Author, 


& Entrepreneur 
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Minister Brittny M. Gaines is a native of Flint Michigan. Minister Gaines fulfils her life 
and vocational calling by serving God and others. Her love for God, humanity, and the 
church is realized by her faith, civic, and community involvement. Currently she is 
serving as the Youth, College, and Young Adult Minister at Fairfield Missionary Baptist 
Church (of Goodlettsville Tennessee) under the leadership of Pastor Howard E. Jones II. 
Minister Gaines is a Graduate of American Baptist College, where she completed her 
Bachelor of Arts in Bible and Theology degree in May of 2015 and in 2016 graduated 
again with a Bachelor of Arts in Theology. While at American Baptist College, she was 
actively involved serving on the Student Government Association as Secretary (2011, 
2015), and serving as the First Elected Female President of the Baptist Student Union in 
2014. She also assisted the Title III Director of Student Success Services during her time 
as a student at the College, and completed an internship in the Office of the President and 
Vice President. Minister Gaines continues her educational journey at Central Baptist 
Theological Seminary where she has been accepted into The Women’s Leadership 
Initiative Cohort, to pursue a Master’s of Divinity degree. With a Master’s Degree her 
plans are to continue making lasting contributions to her local, national, and world 
community. Her future plans include becoming an author, teacher, community activist 
and church leader. Additionally, she plans to implement faith based initiatives that will 
include educational equality and awareness surrounding AIDS /HIV and sexual abuse 
among African American Women. Minister Gaines truly loves God, loves God’s Word, 
and loves God’s people and with great gratitude, immeasurable joy, and humility she 


desires to give back the blessings that she has been afforded. 
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APPENDIX C: 2020 VISION OF HOPE TELECONFERENCE POST-EVENT 
FEEDBACK SURVEY 


2020 Vision of Hope Teleconference Post-Event Feedback Survey 

Thank you for attending our recent event! Your feedback will help us to 
improve your experience at future events. 

1. How likely is it that you would recommend the event to a friend or colleague??! 


Not at all likely 
Extremely likely 


Poo a 


2. How organized was the event? 


Extremely organized 
Very organized 
Somewhat organized 
Not so organized 
Not at all organized 


3. How friendly was the staff at the event? 


Extremely friendly 
Very friendly 
Somewhat friendly 
Not so friendly 
Not at all friendly 


4. How helpful was the staff at the event? 


Extremely helpful 
Very helpful 
Somewhat helpful 
Not so helpful 
Not at all helpful 


5. Was the event length too long, too short or about right? 


Too long 
Too short 


°! The scale for question no. 1 was 0-10, and the respondent clicked on the number to indicate the 
answer. The numbers 8-10 are not visible because of the margin requirements for the dissertation 
formatting. 
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About right 
6. What did you like about the event? 


7. What did you dislike about the event? 
Done 
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